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CHAPTER I 


THE MEANING OF SELF-REALIZATION 

^ The world was never so troubled at heart* so 
distrustful of itself, so unsteady in its aim, so 
uncertain of its footing as it is to-day. It has 
always suffered from these weaknesses, but in 
this self-conscious age it suffers from them 
more than it had ever done before, for when 
one concentrates his attention on what is amiss 
with him, he doubles its power to hurt and to 
harm.-f. The greater the hurt and the harm, 
the more urgent is the need for a remedy. Is 
there a remedy for the troubles which afflict 
us? I think there is. 

^ The root of all our troubles is a misunder¬ 
standing of the meaning and value of life, which 
is of old standing, but which to-day reveals its 
hollowness and inadequacy more clearly, or at 
least more vividly than ever. And this mis¬ 
understanding resolves itself, if we analyze it 
into its elements, into a profound misinter¬ 
pretation, both theoretical and practical, of the 
idea of self. We habitually ascribe intrinsic 
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reality to the self with which we are all familiar, 
the commonplace, everyday, superficial, self- 
conscious self, the self which seems to be 
separated from all other selves, the self which 
prides itself on its individuality, not knowing 
that the air of fixity and finality which deludes 
it is but the realization in consciousness of 
limitations which are imposed upon it by the 
shortsightedness and banality of its thought. 
As the result of this delusion, from which few, 
if any of us, are wholly exempt, we are ever 
tending to subordinate the universal to the 
individual, the higher to the lower, the ideal to 
the actual, the real to the apparent self, the self 
which makes all men one to the self which 
isolates us from our fellow-men.v 
^ Hence come all our troubles. There are no 
■ sins, no crimes, no wrongs, no injustices, no 
moral or social disorders, which are not trace¬ 
able, in the last resort, to indulgence of a false 
self at the expense of the true. Sensuality, 
whatever form it may assume, involves indul¬ 
gence of the lower self at the expense of the 
higher. Selfishness, with its many hydra heads, 
involves indulgence of the individual at the 
expense of the social self. Criminality, offence 
against the law of the land, involves indulgence 
of the individual at the expense of the communal 
self. International strifes, jealousies, intrigues 
and open quarrels involve indulgence of the 
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communal at the expense of the p^n-human 
self. Covetousness, dishonesty, rohS^— 
whether overt or covert—spring either from 
desire for the means of self-indulgence, or from 
desire to affirm the individual self by enriching 
and otherwise aggrandizing it, at whatever cost 
to one’s fellowmen. Pride, tyranny, hatred, 
cruelty, separatism in all its forms, spring from 
the desire to affirm the individual self by 
placing it on a lonely pinnacle, lofty or petty 
as the case may be, by exalting it above the 
selves that surround it. The complacent accep¬ 
tance of low aims, low standards, a low level of 
spiritual life, the desire for finality in thought, 
in belief, in opinion, the desire to be “ saved ” 
by a minimum of personal effort, are all due to 
failure to respond to the call of the ideal, the 
universal self. And so on ; for though this 
is a long list, it is far from being exhaustive. 
Everywhere, at all times, at every turn in his 
life, man’s misinterpretation of the idea of self 
haunts him as his evil genius, assuming a 
thousand different forms, exposing him to a 
thousand different temptations, crude or subtle 
as the case may be, arresting his progress by a 
thousand different devices, leading him into 
a thousand paths “ of which he knows neither 
the dangers nor the end,” paths which, as he 
follows them, take him further and further 
away from the path of safety, of well-being, of 
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continuous attainment—the path of life, of 
growth, of self-realizationH^ 

Self-realization, There are persons—and, as 
a rule, they are high-principled and high-minded 
—to whom the word is as a red rag to a bull. 
But I am not afraid to use it. On the contrary, 
I will emphasize the challenge which rings in 
it by adding to it the provocative words “ the 
end, the aim and the way of life.” 

T-j^For all living things below the level of man 
Y self-realization is the end, the aim and the way 
/ of life. From the moment the living thing, 
/ plant or animal, enters the world—as a seed, an 

egg or a helpless baby—it works unceasingly 
and indefatigably at the realization of its true 
self, of the ideal form which is latent in its 
earliest germ, and which the process of growth 
will, little by little, bring into actual being. 
For whenever there is life there is growth, and 
wherever there is growth there is self- 
realization. 

1 < Does not man, too, come under the master- 
7 ^ law of growth? His body unquestionably does. 
So does his mind. So does the emotional side 
of him. Is there anything in the infinite com¬ 
plexity of his being which can be disentangled 
from the rest and set aside as immune from the 
operation of the law of growth? Surely not. 
What remains of self when all the elements in 
it that do come under the law of growth have 
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been abstracted from it? Those who think of 
man as body, soul and spirit, will perhaps 
contend that spirit remains. But spirit, the 
divine ray, is the very flame of life, the very 
principle of growth. It is in virtue of the 
spirit that is in him that man is “ a living,soul,” 
Life is of the essence of self-hood. Growth is 
of the essence of life. And growth is another 
name for self-realization. 

How comes it, then, that the idea of self- 
realization is apt to repel most strongly some 
at least of the very persons whom its trumpet- 
call to action, to effort, to high endeavour, 
might have been expected to attract and inspire? 
Because they have revolted against the extrava¬ 
gant claims which some over-zealous advocates 
of self-realization have put forward, and because, 
sharing as they do with the latter the delusion 
that self is imprisoned for all time in its own 
individuality, they accept as valid the concep¬ 
tion of self-realization on which these moral 
anarchists have based their theory of life. I 
have elsewhere quoted a passage in a book,* 
written by an ex-Oxonian who fought and fell 
in the Great War, in which he describes a 
craze for self-realization which swept through 
his university in his own undergraduate days. 
The passage is so instructive and throws so 
much light on the problem which I am con- 

* A Student in Arms, by Donald Hankey. 
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sidering that I will ask leave to requote it. As 
our author seems to have been infected with the 
craze, we may take for granted that his account 
of it, written when his experiences in the War 
had given a sane and serious turn to his mind, 
was fairly correct. It runs as follows : “ In 
those days the great feature of those who^tried 
to be in the fore-front of modern thought was 
their riotous egoism, their anarchical insistence 
on the claims of the individual at the expense 
even of law, order, society and convention. 
‘ Self-realization ’ was considered to be the 
primary duty of every man and woman. The 
wife who left her husband and children and 
home because of her passion for another man 
was a heroine braving the hypocritical judgment 
of society to assert the claims of the individual 
soul. The woman who refused to abandon all 
for love’s sake was not only a coward but a 
criminal, guilty of the deadly sin of sacrificing 
her soul, committing it to prison where it 
would languish and never come to its full 
perfection. '/.The man who was bound to 
uncongenial drudgery by the chains of an early 
iViarriage or aged parents dependent on him, 
was the victim of a tragedy which drew tears 
from our eyes.'J- The woman who neglected 
her home because she needed- a wider ‘ sphere ’ 
in which to develop her personality was a 
champion of women’s rights, a pioneer of 
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enlightenment. And, on the other hand, the 
people who went on making the best of uncon¬ 
genial drudgery or in any way subjected their 
individualities to what old-fashioned people 
called the sense of duty, were in our eyes con¬ 
temptible poltroons. It was the same in 
politics and religion. To be loyal to a party 
or a Church was to stand self-confessed a fool 
and a hypocrite. Self-realization, that was, in 
^-our eyes, the whole duty of man.’* 

Self-realization is the whole duty of man. So 
far the Oxford undergraduate of that day was 
in the right. But in his interpretation of the 
idea of self-realization he went very far astray. 
His misplaced championship of the idea could 
scarcely fail to provoke a reaction against it. 
When the gospel of self-realization is presented 
to the plain average man as the apotl^osis of 
selfishness in morals and anarchism lirtbcial 
life, it is but natural that he should turn away 
from it with indignation and disgust. 

The truth is that both the professed advocates 
and the hostile critics of self-realization are the 
victims of a delusion which is, in part at least, 
inexcusable. They are not t& be blamed for 
their misconception of the meaning of selfj 
except so far as it is due to their misuse of the 
word realizationy^Thc drama of man’s life on 
earth may be said to centre in the quest of the 
real self. Until the real self has been found 
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the word self must needs be indefinable.^ And 
perhaps, when the real self has been found the 
word will mean so much that we shall be unable 
to fathom its meaning. But both parties are 
^ to be blamed for their misuse of the second part 
f of their hyphenated word. "ifvThe Oxford under¬ 
graduates seem to have thought that to realize 
self means to assert it, to magnify it, to pamper 
it, to indulge it to the top of its bent. And 
their critics seem to have thought the same. 
Had they consulted the English dictionary, 
they would have found that “ to realize ” means 
none of these things. ^My dictionary tells me 
ithat “to realize” means to bring into actual 
[existence^ to give reality to. > 

This definition throws light on the meaning 
of the word self, and so prepares the way for a 
true interpretation of the idea of self-realization. 
,^We learn from it that the self of each of us is 
waiting, not to be asserted against all other 
selves, or magnified above all other selves, or 
pampered at the expense of other selves, or 
indulged to the top of its bent. It is waiting 
to be brought into actual existence, to be 
endowed with reality, to become what its nature 
predestined it to be. The real self is not 
there. Or, if it is there, it is hidden from us 
by its own immaturity. Its existence is 
potential. It is waiting for us to make it 
actual. It is a mere possibility. It is waiting 
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for us to give it reality. The actual self which 
the Oxford undergraduates were so eager to 
assert and indulge—the individuality, the self 
which separates us from all other selves, the 
self which seeks its own, the self with which we 
are all only too familiar—is not the real self. 
But the real self is present in it in promise 
and potency, just as the full-grown oak-tree is 
present, in promise and potency, in the buried 
acorn or the slender sapling.^ 

^ Self-realization, then, is another name for 
growth; and growth is—I repeat—^the master- 
law of life. In all parts of the world, on all the 
planes of being, all living things are at work 
trying to grow, trying to unfold their latent 
powers and possibilities, trying to realize self. 
The difference between man and other living 
things is that he can, within limits, consciously 
direct or misdirect the process of his own 
growth; he can, by his way of living, make or 
m^ himself. I do not say that he alone has 
this power of choice. There are indications of 
its presence in the lower levels of life. But 
man has it in a degree which marks him off 
from the rest of the animate world. Self- 
consciousness, awareness of self, gives him, for 
good or for evil, a power over self which no 
other living thing possesses.^ji^ 

^T am assuming that the soul of man comes 
under the law of growth. I am by no means 
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sure that this assumption is orthodox. Our 
use of such words as selj-denialy self-sacrifice and 
self-control as terms of praise, and of selfishness, 
self-seeking, self-indulgence, as terms of reproach 
suggest that it is not. The vulgar confusion 
between self-hood and individuality which 
misled the Oxford undergraduates is apt to 
mislead us all. We are apt to assume that a 
man’s self is something fixed and finite, a self- 
contained entity, imprisoned in its own 
individuality, having a boundary line which is 
all its own, separated from the world which it 
looks out upon, separated from all other selves, 
naturally selfish and self-seeking, endowed with 
reason and will, and, therefore, capable of 
understanding and obeying or disobeying com¬ 
mands which it receives from some external 
source, and of being “ saved " or lost ” 
according as it obeys or disobeys, but not 
capable, by the force of its own nature, by the 
exercise of its own natural powers, of trans¬ 
cending and so “ saving ” itself. This is the 
conception of self on which we are all apt to go 
to sleep.';^ It is to the credit of the Oxford 
undergraduates that they did not go to sleep on 
it. In the very act of accepting it they rose in 
subconscious rebellion against it. In their 
riotous egoism and anarchism they showed that, 
though it dominated their conscious thought, 
it did not satisfy their deeper vision. In the 
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exorbitant claims which they made for the 
individual self they showed that in some crude 
instinctiveway they looked beyond its individu¬ 
ality and did homage to its latent infinitude. 
The current conception of self is unfor¬ 
tunately endorsed by writers whose name 
carries weight, Mr. Chesterton, in one of his 
books, tells of a conversation which he once had 
with a bookseller who said that a certain person 
would succeed because he believed in himself. 
Mr. Chesterton tried to convince the bookseller 
that the man who believed in himself ended 
either in Hell or Hanwell; to which the book¬ 
seller replied, “ Well, if a man is not to believe 
in himself, what is he to believe in.^ ** 
Mr. Chesterton’s dictum is one of those 
half-truths which, if enunciated with an 
air of pontifical authority, are apt to 
impose themselves on the unwary as whole 
truths. The bookseller’s rejoinder is really 
unanswerable^Jj^It is only by believing in him¬ 
self that a man is able to renounce belief in self 
in favour of belief in others. For if he is to 
believe in others he must ask them for their 
credentials, and he must assume that he is 
competent to examine these and appraise their 
value. He must, therefore, believe in the sound¬ 
ness^ of his own judgment and the validity 
of his own standard. In other words, his self¬ 
distrust, if he happens to be self-distrustful by 
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conviction rather than by temperament or 
enforced habit, is ultimately based, though he 
does not know it, on self-reliance. 

This practical paradox repeats itself again 
and again when we are thinking and spealung 
about self. ^Such words as selj-denial and self- 
control may seem to countenance the popular 
under-estimate of self; but if we look into the 
matter a little more closely we shall find that 
they do nothing of the kind. For who is it 
that denies self.? Who is it that controls self.? 
Is it not I? Is it not my own self? But if 
this is so, if self can deny self and control self, 
the word must have a wide range of meaning, 
the thing must have a wide range of being. 
The distinction between higher and lower must 
be of the very essence of self. We know from 
experience that this is so. And we know 
further that the distinction itself is mobile, not 
stationary. If there are two selves in each of 
us there is an infinity of selves. Our use of 
the words higher and lower is always relative. 
The higher self reced es perpetually as we 
approach it, and what is higher from one point 
of view is lower from another.') 4 Selfhood is 
essentially a process, not a state; and the name 
for the process is development or growth. We 
have too long thought of self as a cemented 
pond which can at best hold a limited amount 
of the water of life, and which may, if there are 
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cracks in the cement, hold little or none. The 
time has come for us to think of it as a flowing 
river, coming down from an unknown and 
far-off fountain-head, gathering force and 
volume as it flows, and growing wider and 
deeper as it approaches what is at once its 
aboriginal source and its ideal goal—the infinite 

sea.>^ . . ' 

This is the conception of self which the idea 
of self-realization takes for granted, and apart 
from which the idea has no value, and the word 
no meaning. l&For how can we bring into 
actual existence that which has already attained 
to its full measure of actuality? And how can 
we give reality to that which is already as real 
as it is possible for it to be? /if the idea of 
self-realization is to have a real content we must 
think of human nature, on all the lines and all 
the planes of its being,—I cannot say this too 
often—as coming under the master-law of 
^owth. We shall then mean by self-realiza¬ 
tion the attempt to find the real self—in other 
words, to attain to the ideal maturity of selfhood 
—by consciously directing and helping forward 
the process of soul-growth. In this sense of 
the word, self-realization may be regarded 
either as the expansion and transfiguration of 
self or as emancipation from self, the former if 
we think of self as holding the promise of its 
own ultimate perfection, the latter if we identify 
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it with its own individuality, if we think of it 
as that which separates us from the world at 
large and from all other selves. But perhaps 
I shall not be misunderstood if I say that what 
is essential in self-realization is the going out of 
self, as the word is ordinarily used, while 
remaining true to self, in the deeper sense of 
the word, into the larger life of the world 
around us, into the fathomless life of the world 
within us, and into the lives, both individual 
and collective, of our fellow-men. This is the 
task which the quest of the real self sets us. 
This is the great adventure which gives a 
meaning and a purpose to life. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-REALIZATION 

There are two great laws which compete for 
the control of the more formal processes of 
human thought—the Law of Contradiction and 
the Law of Polar Opposition. The Law of 
Contradiction—the Law of Yes or No 
dominates the logic of Being. The Law of 
Polar Opposition—the Law of Yes and No— 
dominates the logic of Becoming. The logic 
of Being is the logic—and the philosophy—of 
the average man, so far as he is a conscious or i. 
semi-conscious thinker. The logic of 
Becoming, the logic of flux, of change, of 
growth and decay, is the logic—and the 
philosophy—^which practical experience com¬ 
pels the average man to adopt, or at least to 
defer to, in his everyday life; but he defers to 
it instinctively, subconsciously and more or less 
reluctantly, and he is apt to repudiate it when 
it is presented to him as a philosophy of life. 
On the higher levels of conduct, social, political, 
moral, spiritual, he is apt (as we shall see) to 
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make a common-sense, though illogical, inter¬ 
pretation of the Law of Contradiction the 
logical master-principle of his life. 

The Law of Contradiction has been 
expounded by one of its champions in the 
following words : " On the principle of Con¬ 
tradiction all proof is based, both direct and 
indirect. It enunciates the very Principle of 
Being, and, therefore, precedes in the order of 
reason any other possible statement. It there¬ 
fore underlies all thinking. It is implied in 
every act of thought, in every assertion we 
make. It is a necessity of our reason. He 
who refuses to acknowledge its universal 
supremacy commits thereby intellectual 
suicide. ... If the Law of Contradiction can 
be set aside in a single case, all religion, all 
philosophy, all truth, all possibility of con¬ 
sequent thinking disappear for ever.” What 
is this law for which so much is claimed? It 
may be enunciated thus : “ Nothing can at the 
same time exist and not exist,” or “ It is im¬ 
possible at the same time to affirm and to 
deny.” Whence does this law or principle 
derive its authority? Our author has answered 
this question : “ The one idea that under¬ 
lies all others is the idea of Being. . . , 
Hence our Ultimate, our Primary Principle 
will be that which exhibits the primary 
relation of Being. But such a relation cannot 
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exist without something to be related to it. 
Hence the first relation of Being must be 
something distinct or different from Being. 
But that which is different from Being must 
necessarily be not-Being, and therefore, our 
ultimate and primary principle must enunciate 
the relation between Being and not-Being. 
What is this relation? Obviously one of 
exclusion or contradiction.*’^ 

Such is the Law of Contradiction, as Formal 
or Scholastic Logic conceives it. It is based 
on a static or dualistic view of existence; and 
as this is the view which the average man 
instinctively takes, he has naturally adopted 
the Law (though he may never have heard of 
it) as the first principle of his philosophy. But 
in adopting it he has, as we shall see, pro¬ 
foundly modified it, so profoundly that he has 
gone far towards changing its identity. 

Logicians are careful to tell us that under 
the Law of Contradiction our choice lies 
between A and not-A, not between A and 
the opposite of A, whatever that may be. Thus 
we are entitled to say that the temperature at a 
given moment is either hot or not-hot. We 
are not entitled to say that it is either hot or 
cold. 

Let us see how this law works. A certain 
book is either in a room or not in it. It may, 

^ Logic, by Rev. R. F. Clark. SJ. 
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of course, lie across the threshold and, therefore, 
be both in the room and not in it. But we may 
ignore this improbable exception. We may 
safely say that the book is either in the room or 
not in it. And if the world of our experience 
could be divided into water-tight compartments, 
temporal and spatial, the Law of Contradiction 
would be invariably operative. But in this 
world of ours there is perpetual flux-and change; 
so that even in the practical affairs of life the 
applicability of this sacrosanct law is severely 
limited. “ Nothing ” says the logician, “ can 
at the same time exist and not exist.” But 
have the words “ the same time ” any meaning.^ 
There is no self-sameness in time. It never 
stands still. 

Let us take another case. There is a dispute 
as to a man’s age. He is either 57 or not 57. 
He may, of course, have come to the precise 
moment at which he ceases to be 57 and becomes 
58, or at which he ceases to be 56 and becomes 
57, But these possibilities may be disregarded. 
The Law of Contradiction may fairly claim to 
be operative in this case. But what is the use 
of it? One who is not 57 may be 2; or he 
may be 100. “ Not-A ” may be an infinitesi¬ 

mal deviation from A or it may be its exact 
opposite. 

Let us now take a case in which the Law^ of 
Contradiction is supposed to apply, in which 
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justice (in the legal sense of the word) demands 
that it should apply, but in which it may well 
fail us. A strikes B, and the blow is followed 
by A’s death. Is A B’s murderer? Accord¬ 
ing to the Law of Contradiction he is or he 
is not; and a jury will have to assume that in 
this case the law holds good. But does it? 
Did A strike B? He did or he did not. So 
far, we are* under the jurisdiction of the law. 
But we soon pass beyond its effective control. 
A did strike B. Let this be granted. And A 
died after receiving the blow. Let this also be 
granted. Does it follow that A murdered B ? 
By no means. The difference between murder 
and non-murder, i.e. (in this case) between 
murder and culpable homicide, depends on 
the “ intention ” of the striker; and his in¬ 
tention must be disentangled from his motives ; 
but his motives are in all probability too 
deep-lying, too subtle, too intimately the 
man’s own, for any outsider to be able to 
penetrate. A verdict will no doubt be 
given in this case, but it will probably 
be “ rough justice ” at the best. Even if A 
were convicted of homicide the justice of the 
verdict might be questionable, for the state of 
B’s health might well have been a contributory 
cause of his death. Had he been in sound 
health A’s blow might have done no more than 
knock him down. 
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If the Law of Contradiction is of com¬ 
paratively little use to us in the ordinary affairs 
of life, it is worse than useless in the sphere of 
speculative thought. Let us see how it operates 
in the field of Number, Here we are dealing 
with the framework or at any rate with a 
framework of thought and things. According 
to the Law of Excluded Middle, which is one 
of the other selves of the Law of Contradiction, 
there is no middle term between the finite and 
the non-finite or infinite. In the case of 
Number we can see that this is nonsense. 
There is an infinity of intervening “ terms ” 
between the numerical infinite and any given 
finite number. The very meaning of infinity, 
as an idea, is that we can go on enumerating 
for ever and ever, that, however far we may go, 
there is always a beyond. The dualism of the 
finite and the infinite, if we may judge from our 
experience of it in the only sphere in which its 
validity can be tested, is absolutely futile and 
fallacious. Here the Law of Contradiction 
fails us. It is wholly inoperative. If we insist 
on applying it, it turns our thoughts into sheer 
nonsense. 

If it is nonsense to say that every number is 
either finite or non-finite—in other words that 
there is no medium between the finite and the 
non-finite—is it less of nonsense to say that there 
is no medium between existence and non- 
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existence when these words are applied, not to 
individual concrete things, but to Being as such, 
to the world as a whole? Yet Catholic theology) 
which makes the Law of Contradiction the 
cardinal principle of its philosophy, not only 
regards the absence of such a medium as the 
starting point of its logic, but even applies this 
postulate to the most fundamental or all pro¬ 
blems, with a fearless disregard of consequences. 
“ The creation of the substance of things,” says 
an authoritative manual of Catholic theology, 
“ must have been instantaneous, because there 
is no medium between existence and non¬ 
existence.”' Even Omnipotence has to defer 
to the authority of the Law of Contradiction 
and regulate its creative work accordingly! 
Can loyalty to a formal principle go further than 
this.^ 


y ^ If the Law of Contradiction were applied 
^with logical exactness to the master problems 
of existence, its futility would be so obvious a 
that any man of sense, any man whose eyes X 
were not blindfolded by the study of formal ^ 
logic, would laugh it out of court. But in the—^ 
hands of the average man—and there is some¬ 
thing of the average man even in the pro- 
foundest thinker—it undergoes a change which 
has far-reaching consequences. Instead of ^ * 
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asking, for example, “ Is such and such a 
statement true or not-true? ” ; the average 
man is pretty sure to ask, “ Is such and such a 
statement true or false?” Now noMruth may 
mean no more than an infinitesimal deviation 
from truth, but falsity is its polar opposite. 
The formal logician may perhaps contend that 
any deviation, however minute, from exact 
truth is falsity; but he is bound, by a parity of 
reasoning, to admit that any deviation, however 
minute, from absolute falsity is truth. If 
either of these propositions is correct, the other 
is equally so. But the mutual incompatibility 
of the two is too obvious to need demonstration. 

As the leading principle in the logic of 
popular thought, the Law of Contradiction 
becomes operative by forgoing its claim to 
logical correctness, by ceasing to be itself. I 
do not say that the average man consciously 
forswears allegiance to the Law, as formal 
logic expounds it. So far as he is a responsible 
thinker, or one who poses as such, he continues 
to pay homage to it; but he is ready at a 
moment’s notice to identify negation with 
opposition, the not-true with the jalse^ the not- 
^Wwith the bad^ and so on; and when he 
exercises himself in great matters, this tendency 
may be said to dominate his thought. The 
truth is that in the sphere of everyday experience 
deviation from A—and any deviation from A 
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is negation-may take a thousand different 
forms? whereas in the sphere of abstract 
thought (where we are blinded to the 
of our subject-matter by the very excess of a 
the only deviation that the mmd can recognize 

is that of direct opposition or 
and so it passes in a moment from A tyh 
opposite of A. The intervening void offers 
no resistance to the movement of its thong^‘- 
Hence it is, to take a pertinent example, that 
the Catholic theologian, who has borrowed 
the first principles of his philosophy from the 
subconscious postulates of popular thought, 
identifies the non-natural with the stmer- 
natural (separated “ really and in essence from 
the world ”), non-justification with reprobation, 
non-salvation with perdition, failure to qualify 
for heaven with condemnation to hell. 

Having undergone this transformation, 
which alone enables it to become an operative 
principle, the Law of Contradiction ceases to 
be a Wmless truism and becomes a potent 
instrument for the misdirection of thought, of 
conduct, of life. /The dualism which is of its 
essence ignores gradation, ignores movement, 
ignores change, ignores growth, ignores 
evolution. It gives us a static pre-world, a 
static world, a static after-world, a static self, a 
static life, a static eternity. Among its fruits 
are individualism in conduct, with all its 
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attendant evils—pride, hatred, greed, acquisi¬ 
tiveness, separatism, strife, war; the ignoble 
craving for certitude and finality in thought; 
conventionality, alternating with eccentricity, 
in art; superstition, ceremonialism and the 
odium theologicum in religion; the interplay of 
credulity and dogmatism in belief; legalism, 
casuistry and evasion in morals; despotism, 
alternating with anarchism, in politics; class 
distinctions, with all that these involve, in social 
life; mechanical instruction and repressive dis¬ 
cipline in the training of the young. It gives 
us a faith which is mere belief; a hope which 
is mere expectation; a love which is mere 
desire. It makes for the triumph of the letter 
over the spirit, the outward over the inward, 
the actual over the real, the minimum over the 
ideal. Finally, and above all, it seats on the 
throne of the universe a God who makes 
favourites and takes sides. In these and in 
other ways it is ever tending to sterilize 
thought, to demoralize conduct, to devita¬ 
lize life. / 

So much for the Law of Contradiction. 
What of its rival? The dualist may perhaps 
contend that the constitution of language is on 
his side. He may point to the pairs of anti¬ 
thetical terms in which the language of every¬ 
day life abounds— good and had^ right and wrongs 
wise and foolish^ learned and ignorant^ swift and 
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slow^ strong and weak., hard and soft^ high and 
loW'i light and dark-, and so on. But will he 
seriously contend that our usage of those 
words is necessarily dualistic? Will he not 
rather admit, if he will think the matter out, 
that our usage of them is an abiding protest 
against the dualistic constitution of language 
and the trouble, uncertainty, confusion and 
misunderstanding which it causes? Will he 
seriously contend that every man is either good 
or bad, either wise or foolish, either learned or 
ignorant, that every movement is either swift 
or slow, that every substance is either hard or 
soft, that every temperature is either hot or 
cold, that every elevation is either high or low? 
Is it not the fact that we seldom use those pairs 
of words absolutely, that is, without some 
qualification or reservation either expressed or 
in the background of our minds? We say 
that Snowdon is a high mountain. We mean 
that it is high relatively to the other mountains 
of England and Wales. If we compare it with 
the Alps or the Himalayas we must say that it 
is low. Mount Everest is high, very high, 
absolutely high—for a terrestrial mountain; 
but it is a trifling excrescence on the surface of 
our earth. 

Every elevation is both high and low. Every 
substance is both hard and soft. Every man 
is both good and bad, wise and foolish, learned 
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and ignorant. It is true that in physical nature 
there are some absolutes—absolute cold, for 
example, or the absolute speed of light; but 
in the first place these extremes are far removed 
from our everyday experience, and in the 
second place we can always think them away, 
our thought can always pass beyond them. 
There is no movement so swift, but we can 
conceive of a swifter; no movement so slow 
but we can conceive of a slower; no cold so 
intense but we can conceive of an intenser; no 
furnace so hot but we can conceive of a hotter. 
The constitution of language may be dualistic, 
but the constitution of the mind is not. 

When material facts are in dispute, the logic 
of “ Yes or No ” will give us guidance which 
we seldom ask for or need. There its juris¬ 
diction ceases. When problems of right and 
wrong, of justice and injustice, of expediency 
and inexpediency perplex us, it leads us into 
quagmires of doubt and misunderstanding. 
When the ultimate problems of existence are 
under discussion, it leads us into quicksands 
of delusion. In both these spheres, when we 
are faced with the question, “ Yes or No.? 
the correct answer is almost invariably “ Yes and 

No.” 

It is on this fact that the Law_ of Polar 
Opposition takes its stand. According to the 
Law of Contradiction, as interpreted and made 
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operative by popular thought, we are for ever 
being called upon to choose between mutually 
exclusive alternatives. According to the Law 
of Polar Opposition these apparent alternatives 
are really the opposite poles of a doubly infinite 
process; and, far from being mutually exclusive, 

they always meet and intermix. 

Let us take the case of Number. ^ The poles 
of the process are Infinity^ the vanishing point 
of the infinitely great, and Zero^ the vanishing 
point of the infinitely small. Is such and such 
a number or fraction of a number large or 
small.!* Both. There is no number so large 
but we can think of larger numbers; and 
relatively to these the number in question, 
though it run into billions, is small, not large. 
And there is no fraction so small but we can 
think of smaller fractions; and relatively to 
these the fraction in question is large, not small. 
Relatively to our normal experience an atom 
is inconceivably small. Relatively to the 
electrons that compose.it, it is very large. Its 
proton is the sun of a solar system round which 
distant planets revolve. 

Here, then, in the process which we call 
number^ we have two opposite poles, ideal, 
unattainable,^ unimaginable, between which 

^ When Isay that Zero is unattainable, I mean that, if we 
regard it as the vanishing point of the infinitely small, we 
never get to it. We can go on sub-dividing for ever. 
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range the finite numbers, of which we have 
experience, whether actual or imaginative. ‘In 
each of these numbers the two poles meet and 
intermix. Divide one by Zero, and you get 
Infinity. Divide one by Infinity, and you get 
Zero. The two poles are not alternatives. 
They are not mutually exclusive. Though 
each of them, in its intrinsic purity, is lost in 
darkness which we cannot penetrate, we are 
always in touch with both of them, for they 
co-operate to produce our finite numbers. 

In this process, which we may regard as 
typical, we have unity of being, duality of 
direction, gradation in movement, and infinity 
—a dual infinity—of range. It is the same 
with all other apparent dualities. Goodness 
and badness in morals, truth and falsity in 
speculative thought, beauty and ugliness, wis¬ 
dom and folly, sanity and madness, courage and 
cowardice, and the rest—in each of these 
antitheses we have unity of being balanced by 
duality of direction, and infinity of range 
balanced by gradation in the movement from 
pole to counterpole. According to the Law of 
Contradiction, as expounded by Catholic 
theology, each of us is, at any given moment, 
in a state either of justification (potential salva¬ 
tion) or reprobation (potential perdition), and 
the transition from state to counterstate is 
always instantaneous. This conception is 
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repugnant to the experience, the common 
sense and the good sense of mankind. It is 
equally repugnant to the Logic of Becoming. 
According to the Logic of Becoming each of us 
is at any given moment either advancing to or 
receding from the ideal good of his own 
spiritual perfection, either making or marring 
his own self. 

Let us compare the respective operations of 
^e two laws in the sphere of ultimate thought. 
^The master problems of philosophy centre in 
the relations to one another of’three entities— 
—Man, Nature and God. By Man I mean 
the self of which we are conscious and with 
which we are, within limits, familiar, but the 
possibilities of which are unkown. By Nature 
I mean the world in which we find ourselves, | 
the secrets of which we have to some extent 
unravelled, but the possibilities of which are 
unknown. By God I mean the unknown 
reality which is at the heart of Nature and the/ 
unknown ideal which draws to itself the heart' 
of Man. ^ 

As there are unknown possibilities in Man 
and Nature, and as God is unknown and— 
apparently—^unknowable, one would think that 
the problems which centre in the relations to 
one another of these three entities were outside 
the jurisdiction of the Law of Contradiction. 
For how can one predicate affirmation or 
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! negation of what is in large measure unknown 
to one? How can one say that Man is or is 
not such and such, that Nature is or is not such 
' and such, that God is or is not such and such, 
when the possibilities of all three are unknown— 
when the real Man has yet to be discovered, 
when the innermost secrets of Nature have 
yet to be unravelled, when unknowability, 
unapproachability by thought, seems to be of 
the very essence of God? 

Yet it is through the agency of the Law of 
Contradiction that “ Orthodox Christianity 
essays the solution of the greatest of all pro¬ 
blems. What is the relation of Nature to 
God? Is Nature divine? In the fullest sense 
of the word it certainly is not. But is it divine 
in any sense of the word? “ No,” says the 
Logic of Being. ” Nature is God or it is not 
God. There are no degrees in divinity. God 
is an ‘absolutely simple and unchangeable 
spiritual substance,* and he must, therefore, be 
regarded as ‘ distinct really and in essence from 
the world.’ ” It follows that between Nature 
and the divine world which is above Nature— 
the Supernatural world, as we call it—there is 
something more than a mere line (however hard 
and fast) of demarcation; there is a great gulf 
fixed which is impassable except for a miracle, 
impassable except at the will and through the 
action of the Supernatural God. 
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What is the relation between Man and God? 

Is Man divine in any sense of the word? “ No,” 
says the Logic of Being “ there is no sense but 
the absolute sense. Man is God or he is not 
God. One man, Jesus Christ, is God. 
he was God before he appeared on earth, and | 
he took upon himself the nature of Man. 
Apart from him there is no man who is or everi 
has been or ever will be divine. Man is not jV'o 
God; and because he is not God, he is not 
merely bereft of God’s presence; he is alienated 
from God; the natural man is ‘ the enemy of 
God.’ ” The Incarnation of the Second Per¬ 
son of the Trinity was an absolutely unique and 
wholly miraculous event; it is not symbolical 
of any natural relation between God and Man. 

But the Fall of Man in the Garden of Eden is 
symbolical. It was predestined, so to speak, 
by the Logic of Being. It pretends to account 
for, but really symbolizes, the natural alienation 
of Man from God. 

What is the relation between Man and 
Nature? According to the Logic of Being 
man has a soul, but Nature, below the human 
level, is soulless.* You have a soul or you have 
not. Man has a soul. The lower animals, 
even those that stand next to man in respect 
of intelligence and the higher emotions—the 
dog, the horse, the elephant, the ape—arel ^ 

* I am using the word soul ’* in its spiritual sense. 
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absolutely soulless. As we follow the ascent 
of life from the earliest germs of it to man, we 
seem to be witnessing a progressive evolution 
of soul-life. But the evidences of this process 
are wholly illusory. The soul of man is in a 
class by itself; and this means, according to 
the Logic of Being, that it alone is worthy of 
the name of soul. The dog and the chim¬ 
panzee are as soulless as “ stocks and stones.” 
There are no degrees in soul-life. The soul 
of man, like the Spirit of God, is “ an absolutely 
simple and unchangeable spiritual substance.” 
Therefore it is ” distinct, really and in essence,” 
from Nature on the one side, and from God on 
the other. 

It is through its inability to recognize 
gradation that dualism leads us to these con¬ 
clusions. In the world of our everyday 
experience Not~A may be no more than a 
minute deviation from A; but when we are 
thinking about the ultimate realities and values, 
the negative element in Not-A becomes ab¬ 
solute. Exclusion becomes contradiction, and 
contradiction becomes diametrical opposition. 
The whole diameter of being comes between 
A and not-A. The gulf between ” Nature ” 
and ” Supernatural grace ” is as wide and deep 
as that between Heaven and Hell; and the 
natural man is ” the enemy of God.” 

Let us go back for a moment to the Law of 
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/Contradiction, as expounded by the formal 
( logician, “ Nothing can at the same time both 
exist and not-exist.” There is no medium be¬ 
tween existence and non-existence. Here we 
get to the metaphysical bedrock of dualism. 
Underlying these formulas is the assumption 
that the existent is the real, and that there are. 
no degrees in reality. What is not real is 
unreal, and what is unreal is pure illusion; it 
has no existence. 

It is here that the Logic of Becoming diverges 
sharply from the Logic of Being. According 
to the latter the existent is the real, and the 
unreal is the non-existent. According to the 
former being is becomings life is growth, and 
growth, whatever form it may assume, is pro¬ 
gress in reality. What is an oak? Is it the 
acorn, the sapling, or the full-grown tree ? 
Surely the real oak is the full-grown tree. It 
•is not until the process of growth has been 
completed that what is real in oakhood has been 
attained. 

y Is it not the same with the soul or self of 
Man? Which is the real man—the new-born 
babe, the little child, the schoolboy, the ado¬ 
lescent, or the adult? Surely it is the adult. 
Yet his reality is relative, not absolute. The 
self of the “ average sensual man ” is very far 
from being his real self. It may well be that 
sons of self-realization still await him. The 
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process of soul-growth, like every other natural 
process, is lost in darkness at either end; but 
from end to end, from the germ to the ideal, it 

is a progress in reality. X 
X The self of man, as the Logic of Becoming 
conceives it, with its unknown origin and its 
unknown destiny, is in touch, intimately and 
eternally, with Nature on the one hand and God 
on the other. The Logic of Being, which is on 
principle dualistic and static, by imposing rigid 
limits on the self, separates Man from Nature, 
Nature from God, and God from Man 
separates them by abyss gs which cannot be 
fathomed or spanned.^^^when the self has been 
released from its limits by the Logic of 
Becoming, it unites Man to Nature, Nature to 
God, and God to Man; for its beginning, if it 
ever began, is buried deep in the secrets of 
Nature, and its goal—ideal and unattainable 
is oneness with the ultimate reality which we 
call God. The Logic of Being divides the 
Universe into the world of Nature and the 
Supernatural world or world of God, and thinks 
of Man as claimed by both worlds, but belonging 
to neither. The Logic of Becoming thinks of 
Man* as the medium through which the false 
dichotomy ” of Nature and the Supernatural 
is^^Jimilled and the whole Universe becomes 

One* 

I have now set forth in outline the philosophy 
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of self-realization, ^elf-realization, as I under¬ 
stand the word, is the practical embodiment in 
a scheme of life of the anti-dualistic philosophy 
which regards Becoming, not Being, as the 
supreme concept under which our thoughts 
about great matters are to be marshalled, and 
their movements directed and controlled; 
which sees processes where dualism sees only 
states; which sees gradual transition from pole 
to anti-pole where dualism sees only violent 
Oscillation between mutually exclusive alter¬ 
natives; which regards the apparent duality 
of the Universe as the counterpart of its essen¬ 
tial unity, and the gradation in its movement 
as the counterpart of the infinity of its range; 
which regards Creation, not as an instantaneous 
act, but as an eternal process, and the outcome 
of Creation as a process, not as a state; which 
finds in the soul or self of Man the meeting- 
place of Nature and God; which identifies 
duty to God with the quest of God, and the 
quest of God with the quest of the real or ideal 
self; and which, therefore, regards self¬ 
creation or self-realization as the end and the 
way of life, as the duty and the destiny of Man. 
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“ SELF-REALIZATION ” IN GREEK AND INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY 

It is to Ancient India that we owe the true 
philosophy of self-realization. The Western 
historian of philosophy is apt to assume that 
there are only two movements of speculative 
thought which are worthy of careful study and 
sympathetic interpretation—the movement in 
Ancient Greece which began with Thales and the 
movement in Modern Europe which began 
with Descartes. He is apt to undervalue, if 
not to ignore, the contribution of Ancient India 
to the higher thought of the world. Yet it 
was in India, in the days of the Upanishads, 
that the only effective antidote to dualism was 
discovered and that the Logic of Becoming was 
equipped with what is at once its base of opera¬ 
tions and its ideal goal. 

That we may the better understand what we 
owe to Ancient India, let us see how far Ancient 
Greece succeeded in framing a conception of 
the Universe which was free from the taint of 
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dualism, and yet was capable of embodying 
itself in a practical scheme of life—in other 
words, how far it succeeded in freeing 
philosophy, in theory and in practice, from the 
baneful influence of the crude philosophy of 
the average man. 

Let us study the two rival schemes of life in 
which Greek thought, having run its speculative 
course,, found practical expression—Stoicism 
and Epicureanism. 

Stoicism had three great exponents—Zeno, 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus. In the jargon of 
metaphysics, it was a materialistic monism.” 
Its starting point, as a cosmology, was the 
ascription of intrinsic reality to the material 
world. “ All existence is confined within the 
limits of the sensible universe; there is no 
being save corporal being.”^ In the beginning 
was Pneumay a word which means literally 
breathy but may perhaps be translated as ether. 
** This is the totality of all existence; out of it 
the whole visible universe proceeds, hereafter 
to be again resolved into it.”* How has this 
been brought about? In virtue of an inherent 
quality, the Greek word for which means 
tension or ejforty Pneuma transformed itself into 
the world of our experience; but it retained 

' Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition. Article on 

• Ibid. 
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enough of its original self (so to speak) to be 
able to supervise and control the process of 
transformation—evolution, one might almost 
call it—till it culminated in the life of man. 
There was a reason for everything in nature; 
but “ the reason of things—that which accounts 
for them—is not some external end to which 
they are tending, but something acting within 
them, germinating and developing as from a 
seed in the heart of each separate thing that 
exists.That something is Pneuma— 
Pneuma at work in the world, at work in the 
things into which it is ever transforming itself. 
From 'one point of view, then, Pneuma is the 
Substance of Things; from another, the World- 
soul, or God; from another. Providence; from 
another. Destiny; from another “ Germinal 
Reason.” < 

This monistic philosophy might claim to 
have eliminated from its system the poison of 
dualism. But had it.^ There was one all- 
important question which the Stoics forgot to 
ask themselves. Who or what guarantees the 
intrinsic reality of the material world.^ There 
is but one possible answer to this question: 
The self-conscious self or spirit of man. Man 
alone debates the question of the reality of the 
material world, and man alone can solve for 
himself the problem which he sets himself. If 

* Ibid, p. 37. 
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he decides that matter is intrinsically real, it is 
to his guarantee that —-for him —it owes its 
reality. But if the guarantor is insolvent, what 
is the value of his guarantee? The credit of 
the guarantor must be higher than that of the 
subject of his guarantee. If it is not, his 
guarantee will be worthless. In like manner 
the soul or self of man must be intrinsically real, 
if its guarantee of reality to the material world 
is to be effective; and if it is intrinsically real, 
its reality must be of a higher order than that 
of the world which is the object of its specula¬ 
tive thought. Stoicism never met the claim of 
the self-conscious soul of man—in a word, of 
the self —to supreme reality. Or rather, it 
implicitly disallowed that claim when it taught 
that knowledge was generated by sense- 
impressions. And because that claim persists 
and refuses to be disallowed, Stoicism, like 
every other monistic philosophy, is in reality a 
veiled dualism—a dualism with one of its 
antithetical terms suppressed. 

How did Stoicism conceive the relations to 
one another of God and Nature and Man? It 
identified God more or less intimately with 
Nature, and through Nature it brought God 
into relation with the life of Man. But 
because it approached Man from the side of 
Nature and because it meant by Nature 
material nature, it never arrived at the true 
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soul, the self, of Man. Hence the inadequacy 
of its conception of God. Its Anima Mundi 
was not a real soul, not a soul as the soul of 
man understands that word. The soul of man 
has its own standard of soul-life. This is 
inevitable. It knows that its standard must 
be far transcended; indeed, recognition of this 
fact is of the very essence of its standard. But 
it has the right to demand that its standard 
shall at least be satisfied. The Anima Mundi 
did not transcend its standard; it did not even 
satisfy it; it fell far below it. It was no more 
than “ an effluence or emanation from the fiery 
ether which surrounds the universe, penetrating 
and permeating it.”^ It may, perhaps, be 
contended that the word “God” belongs to the 
“ fiery ether ” rather than to any “ effluence ” or 
“ emanation ” from it. If this is so, God is 
even more soulless than the soul of the Universe. 

The God of Stoicism was impersonal. He 
had no favourites. He did not take sides. He 
ruled through law. He was as non-personal as 
the unnamed God of Buddhism, or the unknown 
God of the Upanishads. But he was infra-, 
not supra-personal. He was physical Destiny, 
using Man for purposes of his own, but taking 
no real interest in human affairs. His ways 
and works were no concern of Man s. He 
had nothing in common with the God of the 

1 Ibid, p. 37- 
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Upanishads—the real, the ideal, the universal 
Self, with whom Man is one in potency, and to 
oneness with whom he can eternally approxi¬ 
mate, if he can not actually attain. For 
Stoicism the soul of Man and the soul of God 
are entirely separate entities. The Cosmos 
must be conceived as a single whole, its variety 
being referred to varying stages of conden¬ 
sation in Pneuma. So, too, the human soul 
possesses absolute simplicity, its varying 
functions being conditioned by the degree or 
species of its tension.”^ Absolutely simple 
substances do not intermix. I have said that 
Stoicism never got to,the soul of Man. For 
this reason, if for no other, it never got to the 
spirit of God.‘ 

Hence its failure as a scheme of life. I have 
defined a monism as a dualism with one of its 
terms suppressed. Sooner or later the latent 
dualism is sure to reassert itself. The dualism 
which is latent in Stoicism reasserts itself in its 
ethics.^ The ethical system of the Stoics is 
crudely dualistic. Each thing has its own 
function to fulfil, and the due fulfilment of that 
function is arete or virtue. Either you do 
fulfil your function or you do not. To fall 

1 Ibid, p. 37 . 

* The Stoics contemplated the possibility of Man being 
poK^ed ’* by God. But it is of the essence of ” posses¬ 
sion that the possessing spirit shall be distinct from that of 
the person who is possessed. 
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short in any degree of fulfilment is non-virtue; 
and non-virtue is vice. Or put it this way: 
an outward standard is necessarily dualistic; 
“ a miss is as good as a mile the slightest 
deviation from the path of obedience is sin. 
Therefore in the sphere of moral conduct there 
are only two classes of men—the virtuous and 
the vicious—the good and the bad. 

^ What is the function of man as man? To 
^ obey the will of God. But what is the will of 
God for man? Each thing and each species 
has its own characteristic perfection, and the 
function of each thing and each species is to 
achieve that perfection. “ Phusis,”* says a 
sympathetic exponent of Stoicism, “ shapes the 
acorn to grow into the perfect oak, the blind 
puppy into the good hound; it makes the deer 
grow in swiftness to perform the function of a 
deer, and man grow in wisdom and power to 
perform the function of a man. If a man is an 
artist, it is his function to produce beauty; is 
he a governor, it is his function to produce a 
flourishing and virtuous city. True, the things 
that he produces are but shadows and, in them¬ 
selves, utterly worthless ... it matters not 
one straw whether the deer goes at lo miles an 
hour or 2o, whether the population of a city die 




1 " 


Phusis, the word which the Romans 
translated Natura, really means ” growing 
things grow."—Professor Gilbert Murray. 
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this year of famine or sickness, or 20 years 
hence of old age. But it belongs to the good 
governor to avert famine and to produce 
healthy conditions as it belongs to the deer to 
run its best. So it is the part of a friend, if need 
arise, to give his comfort or his life for a friend; 
of a mother to love or defend her children, 
though it is true that, in the light of eternity, 
these * creaturely ’ affections shrivel into their 
native worthlessness. If the will of God is 
done and done willingly, all is well.”^*^ 

■<_The question which I have asked remains 
unanswered. >c What is the function of a man? 
To grow towards his own characteristic per¬ 
fection. But what is man’s characteristic per¬ 
fection? Men are artists, rulers, friends, 
parents; and in each of these capacities man 
has his own arete or characteristic perfection. 
But the artist is a man, the ruler is a man, the 
friend is a man, the parent is a man. What, 
then, is the characteristic perfection of man as 
man? Did Stoicism answer this question? No. 
And because it did not answer it, it left 
unanswered a host of other questions which its 
scheme of life inevitably propounded. For 
example:—^The function of the artist is to 
produce beauty. The function of the ruler is 
to govern well. But what is beauty? And 
what constitutes good government? These 

‘ Fiw Stages of Greek Religion, by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
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and other such questions are subordinate to the 
question which they compel us to ask, but 
which Stoicism never answered—which it pre¬ 
cluded itself by its own first principles from 
attempting to answer—the question of 
questions: What is the function, what is the ^ 
characteristic arete of man as man? y 

The question admits of an answer, ihe j 
characteristic arete of man as man is surely 
ideal manhood or selfhood; and the function 
of man as man is to achieve the perfection of 
his manhood, to realize his ideal self. Stoicism 
puts God entirely outside man*s life, so that the 
function of man as man is to obey, to submit, 
to do God’s will. But what is God’s will for 
man? Surely that he should grow towards his 
own perfection, as an acorn grows towards per¬ 
fect oakhood. If I am asked what is ideal 
manhood or selfhood, I answer that is what we 
have to find out. And we can only find it out, 
or begin to find it out, by growing towards it, 
by a lifelong process of self-realization. /. 

Stoicism says “ Accept the Cosmos, Will 
joyously that which God wills and make the 
eternal Purpose your own.”'^ But what is God s 
will for me? That I should joyously do God s 
will. This is no answer to my question. I 
must have some idea of what is God’s will for 
me, for me as a typical man. And how can I ' 
make the eternal Purpose my own, if my best 
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efforts, being absolutely worthless,” in no 
way contribute to the accomplishment of the 
eternal Purpose? If it is possible for me to 
make the eternal Purpose my own, the eternal 
Purpose must be realizing itself in me —through 
the growth of my soul, just as it realizes itself 
in an oaktree through the transformation of the 
acorn into the sapling and of the sapling into 
the full-grown tree. The great “ Demiu^e ” 
must be at work in me; and if he is in this sense 
one with me, it must be my aim to become one 
with him; and this I can become only by 
eternally transcending myself. )^In other words, 
self-realization through self-transcendence is 
the real end and aim of my life. ^ 

^The ethics of Stoicism never arise above the 
level of submission, of blind obedience. Sub¬ 
mission to what ? Obedience to whom ? To 
Destiny personified. To a God whose eternal 
Purposes are so remote from man*s life that in 
the Divine Order of things man’s best efforts, 
his highest achievements, are “ utterly worth¬ 
less.” To a God whose being is entirely 
distinct from one’s own. Obedience to such a 
God is bondage, not freedom. At its best it 
is a sustaining, not an inspiring, ideal. It may 
give men fortitude, defiance of human tyranny, 
contempt for self-indulgence, a strict standard 
of obligation. But beyond this it cannot go. 
Stoicism blindfolded men in the very act of 
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leading them into the path of duty. Buddha's 
maxim, “ Be ye lamps into yourselves ” would 
have had no meaning for it. The effort which 
it demanded from its followers was anything 
but creative. The submission which it incul¬ 
cated was strenuous and even arduous; but 
submission, however strenuous or arduous it 
may be, is not a creative activity. It said “ will 
joyously that which God wills"; but in the 
joy of obeying there is nothing of the victorious 
elan of the trueyo/> de '^Prophetic vision, 
high imagination, the spirit of the pioneer—for 
these it had no use. The Stoic set himself a 
severe standard of duty and tried to live up to 
it. This can be said of him; and it is high 
praise. But it cannot be said of him that he 
ever “ rode with the great adventurers.” He 
played the part that he believed to have been 
assigned to him in the drama of existence. He 
did not shape the drama in the act of playing 
his part in it. 

The failure of Stoicism as a scheme of life— 
its failure to win to itself " the general heart of 
men,” and its consequent failure to hold its own 
when Christianity challenged it—-was the 
penalty which it had to pay for beginning at 
the wrong end of the cosmic process, for 
ascribing reality to the negative instead of the 
positive pole of existence, for making ether its 
starting-point instead of the self-conscious soul 
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of Man. Approaching the soul from without 
instead of from within, it formed an inadequate 
conception of it, which in its turn gave rise to 
inadequate conceptions of Nature and of God. ^ 
To be resolved into the fiery ether to which 
it owed its being was a fitting fate for the world 
of Stoic cosmology. And if that supreme 
catastrophe was to be followed by other cycles 
of existence, what hope was there in these for 
Man, for Nature, or for God.'’ The “ Night 
of Brahm,” bringing rest and refreshment to the 
creative Spirit, might be followed by the dawn 
of a diviner day. But how could ether trans¬ 
cend itself.^ 


There was a gap in the ethical teaching of 
the Stoics which was waiting to be filled. The 
doctrine that each thing has its characteristic 
arete or perfection was absolutely sound, and 
might, if adequately interpreted, have embodied 
itself in a worthy scheme of life. But the 
materialistic bias of the Stoic philosophy pre¬ 
cluded it from assigning an arete to man as man. 
To man as artist, yes. To man as ruler, yes. 
To man as friend, yes. To man as parent, yes. 
But not to man as man. 

Did Epicureanism, the rival philosophy, fill 
that fatal gap? It made no attempt to do so. 
The Stoic doctrine of arete did not appeal to it. 
What did Epicurus teach? No epithet has 
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been so flagrantly or so persistently misused 
as “ Epicurean.” According to popular usage 
the Epicurean is a pleasure-seeking man of 
refined and expensive tastes. If this is the 
correct meaning of the word, Epicurus was no 
Epicurean. For he taught men, not to pursue 
pleasure at whatever cost, but to find pleasure— 
not to say happiness—in the ordinary pursuits 
and distractions of everyday life and, above all, 
in friendly relations with their fellows. But 
he saw that superstitious fear—fear of the 
Gods and their underlings—^was a deadening 
and depressing influence which militated 
unceasingly against the rational enjoyment of 
life, and he set to work to exorcise it. By 
adopting as his cosmology an atomistic 
materialism he made the intervention of the 
Gods unnecessary. He did not go so far as 
to deny their existence—that might have been 
dangerous—but he sent them into a blissful 
exile far away from Nature and from Man, 
Atoms, in his cosmology, took the place of 
the fiery ether of the Stoics. ” Declination, an 
inherent power of swerving, took the place of 
“ tension.” Chance took the place of Destiny. 
Mechanism, of Providence, Man was free to 
possess his soul (if he had one), to live his life 
and to enjoy it while he lived it. But death 
was the end of life, and its ever-lengthening 
shadow darkened his days.^Of the supreme 
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Trinity—Nature and Man and God—Epicurus 

denied God, virtually if not formally, and in 

denying God he denied life to Nature and the 

life of the spirit to Man. ^ 

f;;/^The idea of self-realization was wholly alien 

to this creed. There was no self to be realized. 

Life was a dance of atoms; and death came to 

man when the atoms that came and went in his 

body had danced themselves to rest. Like 

Stoicism, the Epicurean philosophy might 

claim to have made an end of dualism. But 

the claim would be illusory. Denial of the 

soul could not get rid of its reproachful presence. 

The soul itself is ever protesting against the 

philosophy that pretends to deny it. Lucretius, 

the poet of atomism, in a memorable passage 

rebukes the soul for its instinctive fear of death, 

which is due, as he contends, to its inability to 

annihilate itself in thought, to take itself clean 

out of existence,’* to reaRze that death is the 

end of life. A philosophy which is based on 

denial is necessarily dualistic. The ghost of 

what it denies haunts it unceasingly and refuses 
to be laid. ^ 


What did Epicureanism do for its votaries? 

school is blamed,” says Professor Murray 
tor pursuing pleasure, on the ground that the 
direct pursuit of pleasure is self-defeating. But 
Lpicunis never makes that mistake. He says 
that pleasure or ‘ sweetness of life * is the goi, 
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but he never counsels the direct pursuit of it. 
Quite the reverse. He says that if you conquer 
your desires and fears, and live simply and love 
those about you, the natural sweetness of life 
will reveal itself.” 

This is one side of the shield. But there is 
another. “ A strange shadow of sadness,” 
says Professor Murray, ” hangs over this wise 
and kindly faith, which proceeds from the 
essential distrust of life that lies at its heart. 

XThe best that Epicurus has to say of the world is 
that if you are very wise and.do not attract its 
notice ... it will not hurt you. It was a 
philosophy, not of conquest, but of escape. 
This was a weakness from which few of the 
fourth-century thinkers completely escaped. 
To aim at what we should call positive hap¬ 
piness was, to the Epicureans, to court dis¬ 
appointment; better make it your aim to live 
without strong passion or desire, without high 
hopes or ambitions. Their professed ideals— 
‘ the removal of all active suffering,’ ‘ undis¬ 
turbedness,’ * a smooth flow,’—result in a life 
that is only half alive.”* V. 

Distrust of life is at the heart of every 
dualistic religion and philosophy. For how 
can one trust life when the source of all ITe is 
outside the sphere of one’s experience,? VThe 
God of dualism can do one of three tmngs: 

* Five Stages of Greek Religion, by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
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(i) He can rule the world through the agency 
of natural law, interfering with it at his good 
pleasure supernaturally, revealing himself to man 
and supplying him with the supernatural grace 
that he needs, through a special channel of his 
own. This is the God of supernatural religion, 
as interpreted by popular thought. Or (2) He 
can direct the affairs of the world for purposes 
of his own which in no way concern us, but 
which we may perhaps help to further by 
obeying the laws of Nature and of human nature. 
This is the God of Stoicism. Or (3) he can 
leave the world entirely to its own devices, 
being so completely outside it as to be vir¬ 
tually non-existent. This is the God of 
Epicurus, whose atomistic materialism is essen¬ 
tially atheistic, and whose “ Blessed Being ” is 
a mere concession to priestly bigotry and 
popular superstition.X The ideal of the average 
Lhnstian or Mussulman is to be “ saved ” by 
smernatural agency, to be given (in Cardinal 
Meraer s words) a safe conduct to heaven.” 

XThe ideal of the Stoic is to accept the existing 
order of things and obey the will of God as 
expressed in that order. The ideal of the 

to ask little from life (and nothing 
is v^f t^e >‘ttle that 

w vouchsafed to him, V 

cerHen^t *1“™" ■ the trans¬ 

cendental optimism of the Stoics.” He did 
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well to avoid it, for the optimism of the Stoics 
was a theory rather than a living conviction. 
The truth is that both Stoicism and 
Epicureanism are philosophies of defeat, of 
failure—attempts to make the best of a 
bad, or at least an unsatisfactory, business. 
Stoicism says, “ Make a virtue of necessity.'* 
Epicureanism says, “ Ask little of life and enjoy 
what little it can give you.” These are not the 
slogans of victory. They are the half-hearted 
cheers raised by an army in retreat.^ nC 

The problem which Greek philosophy 
grappled with, but left unsolved, had, as it 
happened, been solved in India centuries before; 
solved in the realm of ideas by the sages of the 
Upanishads, solved in the realm of conduct by 
Buddha, y. I have said that the master problems 

^ Though the Epicureans denied the soul and the Stoics never 
got to it, both schools had one faith in common, ‘ faith in 
the absolute supremacy of the inward life over things external. 
These men,” says Professor Murray. “reaUy beUeved that 
wisdom is more precious than jewels, that poverty and lU- 
health are things of no import, that the good man is ha^y 
whate'er befall him, and all the rest. And in generation ator 
generation many of the ablest men, and women also, acte 
upon their belief. They lived by free choice lives whose 
simpUcity and privation would horrify a modem ‘abourer, 
and the world about them seems to have respected mther 
than despised their poverty.” There is an element of mg 
nobility in this manner of living; but there is also an elemen 
of recession, of shrinking from life. Asceticism is one way o 
asking little from life. If an ideaUstic philosophy is behind 
it, one may ask little in order that one may ask much. Bud¬ 
dha (while he condemned asceticism) taught us to do this. 
So did Christ. But a materialistic philosophy wli cast a 
shadow over even the noblest of personal creeds. 
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of philosophy centre in the relations to one 
another of Man and Nature and God. >^The 
Stoics and the Epicureans began with Nature; 
and because they began with Nature, they began 
with material Nature—the Stoics with fiery 
ether, the Epicureans with atoms; and because 
they began with material Nature, they never got 
to the soul of Man; and because they never got 
to the soul of Man, they never got to the spirit 
of God.^ 

^ The sages of the Upanishads, at the highest 
level of their thinking, began with the self- 
conscious soul or self of Man. Here they were 
in touch with reality. Whatever else might be 
illusory, this at least was real. Nothing could 
come between the self as subject and the self as 
object, between the self as the knower and the 
self as the known. Against the rock of self- 
awareness the waves of scepticism beat in vain. ^ 
X But what of Nature and of God.? Man was 

f Nature, whose rising tide 

or life, passing through the mineral, vegetable 
and animal worlds, culminated, as far as Man 

^ew, in Man’s own self. As far as Man knew. 
i5ut how much did he know? X 

y Man was one with Nature. Where did God 
come in? As the child of Nature, Man came 

il!!. • growth—growth .for 

fo'- the species, per¬ 
petual transformation for the Universe as a 
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whole. Because he came under the law of 
growth he had a capacity for self-development, 
to which there were no assignable limits. The 
possibilities of selfhood were unknown. The 
rising tide of life had entered the channel of the 
self, and would move in it henceforth, the 
channel widening and deepening as the tide of 
life gained in volume and force. Here, then, 
there was room (so to speak) for God. tAIn ,/ 
respect of his unknown origin Man was one / 
with Nature. In respect of his unknown \ 
destiny he was one with God. vBrahman, the | 
self of the Universe, was one with the atman, 
or self of Man. And because Man was one 
with Nature and with God, each of these must 
needs be one with the other. Nature and God 
met and realized their essential oneness in the 
self of Man. The source was the goal, and 
the goal was the source, and the way was both 
source and goal. The Trinity was a Unity. 
The circle of being, or rather of becoming, was j 
complete. F 

This philosophy makes great demands on 
those who accept its teaching. If we would 
be true to the spirit of it we must rid our minds 
of two great delusions—the delusion of the 
intrinsic reality of the material world and the 
delusion of the intrinsic reality of the individual 
self. These two delusions are, as it happens, 
the fundamental assumptions which underlie 
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the philosophy of popular thought. The 
average man takes for granted the reality of his 
own individual self, of his self as it is known to 
him; and, having placed himself (as so inter¬ 
preted) at the centre of the Universe, he 
guarantees reality, on the one hand to the world 
which he looks out upon and which he miscalls 
Nature, and on the other hand to the magnified 
and glorified replica of himself which he mis¬ 
calls God. And as he knows of no degrees in 
reality, the guarantees that he gives are absolute, 
not relative; final, not provisional. LThe 
characteristic features of this philosophy are 
dualism^ staticism, the logic of Yes or No, a 
God who takes sides, a legalistic morality, the 
pursuit of the minimum, salvation through 
machinery. 

The philosophy of the Upanishads, like the 
philosophy of popular thought, takes the reality 
of the self for granted and places it at the centre 
of the Universe. But it is a different self. It 
is a self which transcends our experience of self; 
a self, whose depths and heights, whose 
mysteries and secrets are unknown; a self with 
limitless possibilities; £a self in whose all- 
embracing being there is room for Nature, for 
Man, and for God.J “ What that subtle being 
* IS, of which the whole universe is composed, 
that is the real, that is the soul, that art thou, 
O SVetaketul This magnificently daring 
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passage, which Professor Deussen quotes from 
one of the Upanishads, does not stand alone. 
There are others which rival it in audacity and 
sublimity: “ He is all-effecting, all-wishing, 
all-smelling, all-tasting, embracing all, silent, 
untroubled; this is my soul in my heart, 
smaller than a grain of rice or barley, or a 
mustard seed, than a grain or the kernel of a 
grain of millet; this is my soul in my heart, 
greater than the earth, greater than the 
atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater 
than these worlds.” ” In truth, great ^ is 
this world-space, so great is this space within 
the heart; in it are contained both the heaven 
and the earth, both fire and wind, both sun and 
moon, both lightning and stars, and whatever 
is possessed or not possessed in this life, all that 
is therein contained.” “ Now, however, the 


light which shines there beyond the heaven, 
behind all things, behind each, in the highest 
worlds, the highest of all, that is assuredly this 
light which is here within in men.” ” He who, 
dwelling in the earth, is distinct from the earth, 
^^whom the earth knows not, whose body the 
i earth is, who rules the earth from within, he is 
' thy soul, the inner guide, the immortal. He 
sees but is not seen, hears but is not heard, 
comprehends but is not comprehended, knows 
but is not known. There is no seer beside 
him, no hearer beside him, no comprehender 
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beside him, no knower beside him. ^He is thv 
soul, the inner guide, the immortal.”' * _ ^ 

^ By comparison with this inner self, which is 
once the spirit of God, the soul of Nature, 
and the soul of the soul, the self of the self of 
Man, the outer or material world is unreal. 
This does not mean that it is non-existent. It 
is only in the dualistic thought of the West that 
unreality is confounded with non-existence. 
Under the guarantee of the percipient self the 
material world has its own kind and its own 


degree of reality. But the air of intrinsic 
reality which it wears and by which we are 
so readily imposed upon, is illusory. Our 
assumption that it is in itself what it seems to 
be when we perceive it is gratuitous and 
fallacious. It is well that we should realize 


this, for if we believe in the intrinsic reality of 
the material world we shall be prone to lay up 
treasures for ourselves on earth; and where our 
treasure is there will our heart be also. 

If the ascription of intrinsic reality to the 
material world is a pitfall, both metaphysical 
and ethical, a still deeper and more dangerous 
pitfall is the correlative ascription of intrinsic 

' The Philosophy of the Upanishads, by Professor Paul 
Deussen, translated by Rev. A. S. Geden. 

It is probable that these sayings are the records of inward 
e^nences rather than the conclusions to trains of thought. 
. ine great mystics of Cferistendom ^d , Islam, who were 
ag^tees rather than thinkers, gave utterance, in other words, 
to the same fundamental truth. See next Chapter. 
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reality to the individual self. The two illusions 
are ultimately one. But there is this provisional 
distinction between them: the illusion of the 
material world may be no more than meta¬ 
physical and need not necessarily have ethical 
consequences, whereas the illusion of the 
individual self has ethical consequences which 
cannot be evaded. ^Indeed, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that in the sphere of conduct 
belief in the reality and finality of the individual 
self is the root of all evil. / 

This Buddha saw clearly. As Greek) 
philosophy, when it had run its speculative ; 
course, found practical expression in Stoicism 
and Epicureanism, so the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, when it had run its speculative 
course, found practical expression in Buddhism. 
As a metaphysical system the idealism of the 
Upanishads may not have appealed to Buddha; 
for he regarded metaphysical disputation—and 
in metaphysics disputation is unavoidable—-as 
one of the chief hindrances to the equanirnity 
which is the fairest fruit of a well-ordered life. 
But he realized to the full the ethical con¬ 
sequences of the idealistic philosophy; and, 
having accepted these whole-heartedly, he 
elaborated them into a complete and har¬ 
monious scheme of life. 

Denial of the reality of the individual self 
was the corner-stone of that scheme. It does 
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not follow, as Western interpreters of Buddhism 
rashly assume, that he denied the existence of .. 
the soul.)(What he taught was that the soul is 
not the self-contained entity which it seems to 
be; that the apparent reality—intrinsic reality 
—of the individual self is an illusion; that the 
real self far transcends the limits of individuali^ 
and, instead of separating a man from his 
fellows, makes him one with the whole wide 
world, 

^The individual self is not the real self. To 
live to it and for it is to base life on a quicksand. X 
If we would be “ saved,” if we would achieve 
the real end of our being, we must find the real 
self. How is this to be done? In the first 
place by freeing ourselves from the two great 
illusions. The illusion of the reality of the 
material world is apt to lead to a misdirection 
of desire, which must be corrected. Instead of 
allowing desire to attach itself to the shadows 
and phantoms of material possessions and 
pleasures, we must direct it towards the real 
end of our being—^the inward and spiritual end 
of a higher level and a fuller measure of life. 

So, too, the illusion of the reality of the individ¬ 
ual self leads to a misconception of the meaning 
and value of life and a corresponding mis¬ 
direction of desire. This, too, must be cor¬ 
rected. )^Instead of seeking to assert, to indulge 
and to aggrandize the individual self, we must 
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teach it to escape from bondage to itself by 
outgrowing itself, by transcending itself, by 
widening the sphere of seifs activities, by 
widening the horizon of seifs possibilities. In 
trying to free ourselves from the two great 
illusions we shall realize that they are really one. . 
The diversion of desire from the shadows and 
phantoms of the material world, and the 
diversion of desire from the assertion, the 
indulgence, and the aggrandizement of the 
individual self, besides having much in common, 
so far as ways and means are concerned, lead to 
the same goal, the goal of inward and spiritual 
development, the goal of emancipation from 
self. 

We need not go into the details of Buddha s , 
scheme of life. What is essential in it is that j 
it is a gospel of deliverance through self- ; 
realization. XThe business of living, of growing, ! 
of finding the real self must be done by each of 
us. We are to be lamps unto ourselves. We 
are to betake ourselves to no external refuge. 1 
By ordering our lives aright, by the due control 1 
and direction of our desires, by the due exercise : 
of our powers, by the due employment of our 1 
resources, we can, if we will, lift ourselves on to | 
a higher plane of life and so get a stage nearer j 
to our ever-receding goal. What is the mean¬ 
ing of life.? Live, says Buddha, and you will 
learn. What is the truth of things? Grow, 
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says Buddha, and you will know. What is | 
the real self.!* Lose self, says Buddha, and you/. ? 
will find it. You are yourself the way, the 
truth, and the life. Obey the laws of your 
being and become what you really are. X 
j We can now see that Ancient India gave 
man what Ancient Greece, so far as its thought | 
embodied itself in practical schemes of life,/ ^ 
never gave him—belief in himself, belief in the 
intrinsic reality—and the self-transcending 
reality—of his own life, his own soul, his owh 
spirit, his own true self.^ Stoicism believed in 
the intrinsic reality of fiery ether, Epicureanism 
in the intrinsic reality of physical atoms. Both 
philosophies degraded Nature to the level of 
what was ultimate in their analysis of its material 
content. Stoicism never got to the soul. 
Epic^eanism never professed to do so. 
Stoicism never got to God. Epicureanism— 
virtually though not formally—denied his 
existence. The problem of the relations to 
one another of Man and Nature and God was 
left unsolved. Ancient India solved it by 
bringing Nature into oneness with God through 
^e inedium of the inner life of Man. X 
"^With belief in himself Ancient India gave 

nor Epicureanism 
/could give him-trust in life (in which it 

V a to see a real meaning), a worthy 

' “ human endeavour, a spirit of high 
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adventure, the secret of true happiness. It 
taught him that self-realization, the finding of 
the true self, which it revealed to him as a trans¬ 
cendent reality and a supreme ideal, was the 
end, the aim and the way of life. It thus set 
him a task which would occupy him for 
ever, and the due performance of which 
would be. in ever-increasing measure, its own 
reward. ^ 

Stoicism and Epicureanism have passed away, 
but the philosophy of the average man remains. 
Entrenched in our official creeds and our con¬ 
ventional ways of living, it controls in large 
measure our modes of thought and our views of 

liferiQlow does the ph i l ogophy 
India compare with the undeveloped but all 
too easily formulated philosophy of the average 
man? Instead of the two worlds of popular 
thought it gives us one world—the One, the 
All, the living Whole. Instead of a static it 
gives us a dynamic outlook on life. Instead or 
the logic of Being, the logic of Yes or No, it 
gives us the logic of Becoming, the logic ot 
Yes and No. Instead of a God who unveils 
himself to his favourites and is jealous and takes 
sides, it gives us a God who hides behind the 
excess of his own light, clasping the world to 
his heart with all-embracing, all-sustaining ove. 
Instead of the morality of legalistic bondage it 
oives us the morality of spiritual freedom. 
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Instead of the quest of the irreducible minimum 
it gives us the quest of the unattainable ideal. 
Instead of salvation through mechanical 
obedience it gives us salvation through life, 
{through growth, through self-development, 
through self-realization. yZ 






CHAPTER IV 


SELF-REALIZATION AS RELIGION 

(a) The Quest of God 

^Self-realization is a great adventure; a path 
into the unknown to be discovered and followed; 
a path to be discovered by being followed. In 
other words, it is a scheme of life ; a scheme 
which is not to be dictated to us, but which 
each of us is to work out for himself. It is 
this—and more than this./ If it were not also 
a religion, it would not be worth much as a 
scheme of life. 

V What is religion.^ The New English 
Dictionary defines the word as follows: Recog¬ 
nition on the part of man of some higher 
unseen power as having control of his destiny, 
and as being entitled to obedience, reverence 
and worship: the general mental and moral 
attitude resulting from this belief, with reference 
to its effect upon the individual or the com¬ 
munity; personal or general acceptance of 
this feeling as a standard of spiritual and 

practical life.'*^ 
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This definition answers my present purpose. 
We are told that in its pre-natal stage religion 
took the form of belief in and practice of magic. 
When it emerged from that stage it had at the 
heart of it a sense of obligation to “ a higher 
unseen power,’* a sense which had at first a 
merely embryonic existence, but which grew 
and is ever growing with the growth of man’s 
soul 


What is the “ higher unseen power ” which 
controls man’s destiny.?* That is what man 
has to find out. His name for it is God. 
Proofs and disproofs of the existence of God 
abound in our theologies and philosophies. 
These all resolve themselves, when analyzed, 
into proofs or disproofs of the validity of certain 
conceptions of God. As proofs of the existence 
of God as such^ the current arguments for 
theism are worth nothing, except so far as they 
give some measure of support to the only 
proof that is worth anything. As disproofs of 
the existence of God as such^ the current argu¬ 
ments for atheism are worth less than nothing, 

for they bear unwilling testimony to the reality 
of the belief in God. 

K There is one proof and one only of the 
eastence of God—namely the prevalence among 
all peopl^ and the persistence through all ages 
of the i^dea of God. An idea which belongs 
0 a the peoples and all the ages must have 
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some content. “ All the people cannot 
“ fool ” themselves “ for all time.’* But the 
question is, what is its content? What do we 
mean by God? X 

I will not pretend to answer this question. 
All the peoples and all the ages are engaged in 

/ trying to answer it. )^A thousand answers have 
been given, and there is room for thousands 
more. But there is, as it seems to me, one con¬ 
ception which underlies, actually or potentially, 
all the answers that have ever been given or 
will ever be given—the conception of ultimate 
reality .this conception is at the heart of 
the id 4 of God, the current proofs and dis¬ 
proofs of the existence of God are alike invalid. 
Atheism resolves itself into the denial of ultimate 
reality, a denial which is as meaningless as it 
is futile. And theism, which separates God 
“ really and in essence from the world —- 
really and in essence from all that we know of 
reality, is perhaps more atheistic than atheism 
itself. For if ultimate reality is of the essence 
of God, where but in the depths of human 
experience, where but at the heart of the 
world ” (in the widest and deepest sense of that 

word) is God to be found by man? _ 

^ The idea of ultimate reality carries with it 

Tthe counter-idea of ultirnate unreality or pure 
illusion, and the further idea of gradation 
between these antithetical poles. But when 
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we begin to meditate on the problem of reality 
our first impulse is to ascribe intrinsic reality 
to each of two dissevered or seemingly dis¬ 
severed entities—one’s own individual self and 
the material world which one looks out upon. 
If these are intrinsically and therefore equally 
real, the line of demarcation or gulf of separa¬ 
tion between them is impassable, the idea of 
gradation in reality is untenable and the idea 
of ultimate reality is an illusion. Attempts are 
made to escape from this conclusion. Popular 
thought, while remaining dualistic, places above 
the inner and the outer worlds a higher reality 
—a magnified and glorified replica of man 
himself which has created the worlds of our 
experience and made them equally real. In 
speculative thought, properly so called, the 
balance between the two worlds becomes 
unstable and is at last upset. The dualism of 
popular thought gives way to one or other of 
two rival monisms. Materialism says that the 
outer world is alone real; and what is called 

pure idwhsrn says that the inner world, the 
^elf, the Ego, is alone real. X 

V In none of these philosophies do we arrive 
at ultimate rwlity, for in none of them is there 

fll of gradation in reality. Yet 

Whaf then? 

OurL«^» ? H from 

our tmpasu? Have we any evidence that there 
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is gradation in reality? Yes, in our own 
selves. We know from our own inner 
experiences that the distinction between the 
higher and the lower self, between the wider 
and the narrower self, between the deeper and 
the shallower self, is a valid distinction, and is 
measurable in terms of reality. And we know 
that it is mobile, not fixed. We know that 
we can gradually raise the level of self or 
gradually lower it, that we can gradually widen 
self or gradually contract it, that we can live 
more and more in the depths of self or live more 
and more on its surface; and we argue from 
this that if we have two selves we have an 
infinity of selves, that selfhood is a process, not 
a state. And we know further, if we allow our¬ 
selves to be guided by our inner experiences, that 
gradation in selfhood is gradation in reality. 
The higher self, the wider self, the deeper self, 
is the real self; relatively real, but ever moving 
forward, in its relativity, in the direction of 
higher reality. ^ 

It is in self, then, if anywhere, that the quest 
] of ultimate reality must be carried on. In the 
outer world, as it reveals itself to our bodily 
senses and to the science which investigates 
the data of our sense-perception, there is no 
gradation in reality. Protons and electrons are 
not a whit more real than the material things 
which are builf up of them. For one who 
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recognizes gradation in reality, what is ultimate 
in analysis is of all things the least real, just as 
what is ultimate in synthesis is of all things 
the most real. But for the materialist, who 
postulates the intrinsic reality of the outer 
world and of it alone, all phenomena are 
physical phenomena and all physical phenomena 
are equally real. 

Let us go back, then, to the world in which 
there seems to be gradation, the inward and 
spiritual world, the world of self. There, if 
anywhere, we shall find the ultimate reality 
which we call God. It matters little in which 


dimension of space we give figurative expression 
to the idea of self-exploration. So let us speak 
of it in terms of depth. Most of us live on the 
surface or near the surface of self. A few, a 
very few have taught themselves to live in their 
own depths. To those who have learned this 
lesson, there comes, so they tell us, a new and 
wonderful experience; an experience which 
cannot easily be set forth in words, but the 
general trend of which is unmistakable. The 
two seemingly separate centres of reality—the 
outer world and the inner self—begin to merge 
in one. The air of intrinsic reality which each 
wears, fades away. Each of them transcends, 
and continues to transcend, its own apparent 
limits; and the gulf between them, being no 
longer needed, disappears. 
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And as the two worlds become one, they 
become divine. As long as they face each 
other across an impaSsable gulf, neither can 
claim to be ultimately real. Or, if either does 
make such a claim, it cannot make it good. 
And so, in order to avoid the pitfalls of 
Manichaean dualism, a third centre of reality 
has had to be invented—a centre which is 
above both the others, a centre of creative 
activity, the world above nature,” the reputed 
abode of God. But when the two worlds of 
our experience, each infinitely transcending its 
own wonted limits, merge in one, there is 
neither need nor place for a third centre of 
reality. As each of the natural worlds loses 
itself in the other, the third world, the world of 
supernature, loses itself in them, and they lose 
themselves in it. V- 

yT It was through some such experience as this, 

^ rather than through any process of speculative 
thought, that the sages of the Upanishads 
arrived at the conception of the ideal identity 
of the Brahman and the atman, of God and 
the self. The Rishis of Ancient India lived, 
as Count Keyserling has well said, “ in their 
own depths.” Living in their own depths 
. they realized that outward and inward were 
one, and that in their oneness they were what 
men called God. In the greater Upanishads 
they tried to tell men what they had experienced 
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and knew to be true. In the previous chapter 
I quoted some of the sayings in which they 
proclaimed in daringly paradoxical language 
the ideal identity of the soul of man with the 
inner reality of the whole wide world. Those 
sayings and others which fall into line with them 
have one thing in common. The distinction 
between within and without has vanished. The 
outward and visible world, which overwhelms 
us with its infinitude, is seen to be but a phase 
or aspect of reality—unreal just so far as it 
imposes itself upon us as intrinsically real, real 
in and through its oneness with the inward life, 
the core and' essence of which is God. The 
inner self has gone out into the outer world, 
embraced it, interpenetrated it, lost itself in it 
and drawn it back into itself. No attempt is 
made in the Upanishads to demonstrate, in any 
formal sense of the word, this master-truth. 
The sages tried to make it clear to their dis¬ 
ciples, or at least to bring it home to them by 
various illustrations and analogies; but they 
knew that there was only one way in which it 
could be made clear to them—the way of 
inward experience, the way of learning to live 
in their own depths, 'ii 

J^^That the sayings which I have quoted were 
the outcome of inward experience rather than 
of metaphysical speculation is suggested by 
one significant fact. The great mystics of 
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Christendom and Islam, who were devotees 
rather than logicians, lovers rather than thinkers, 
gave utterance, in words of their own, to the 
same fundamental truth. And they did this 
in defiance of a theology which they consciously 
accepted, and which was—and is—dualistic to 
the core. Our great English mystic, Dame 
Julian of Norwich, counted herself an obedient 
child of Holy Church,” and believed—or at 
least believed that she believed—all that Holy 
Church had taught her. Holy Church had 
taught her that God is ” distinct really and in 
essence from the world,” distinct from nature, 
distinct from man; that, as the result of the sin 
of Adam, the natural man is the ” enemy of 
God,” and is in a state of “ reprobation,” or 
potential death; that sin and the wrath of 
God and the penal fires of hell are _ grim 
realities; that man is to be ” saved ”—delivered 
from sin and the wrath to come—only by 
supernatural grace, which “ Holy Church ” 
can alone dispense. While she retained the 
notation of this teaching. Dame Julian, when 
she told us of her “ Showings ” or visions of 
reality, departed boldly and freely from the 
spirit of it. Here are some of the sayings in 
which she expounds her gospel of Oneness in 
and through Divine Love: ” God is Nature in 
His being, that is to say that Goodness that is 
Nature, it is God. He is the ground, He is 
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the substance, He is the same thing that is 
Nature-hood/’ “ Thus are Nature and Grace 

of one accord: for Grace is God, as Nature is 
God.’^ “ I saw no difference between God 
and our Substance: but as it were all God.” 
“ I saw the Soul so large as it were an endless 
world, and as it were a blissful kingdom.” 
” God is nearer to us than our own Soul: for 
He is the ground in whom our Soul standeth.” 
“ It is readier to us to come to the knowing of 
God than to our own Soul.” “ We may never 
come to full knowing of God till we know first 
clearly our Soul.” “ Therefore it is that there 
may nor shall be right nought atwix God and 
man’s Soul.” “ We are in God and God in 
us.” “ We are endlessly oned to God in love.” 
” In man is God, and God is in all.” ” We 
may have knowing of our Self in this life by 
continual help and virtue of our high Nature.” 

And when we verily and clearly see and know 
what our Self is, then shall we verily and clearly 
see and know our I.ord God in the fullness of 

^ These sayings are typical of the general 
trend of spiritual conviction in the hearts of 
the true mystics. All is One; and the One 
wo is All IS the real Self, the Soul of the soul 
of man. This is the teaching of the 

Norwich. Edited 
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Upanishads-XThere the point of departure is 
diferent. The notation is different. The 


background of doctrine and belief is different. 
But the spirit of the teaching is the same. The 
vision of reality is the same. The fundamental 
conception of God is the same. And that' 
conception is in each case the outcome of an 
incontrovertible experience rather than of a 
train of speculative thought. In the depths 
of the soul there are no distinctions of creed or 


country. Les grands esprits se rencontrent. 

! How did the mystics attain to their vision of 
reality.? That they had exceptional gifts and 
powers cari scarcely be doubted. But these 
would have availed them little if they had not 
been duly cultivated. It was by their manner 
of living that they changed their whole out¬ 
look on life. They taught themselves,^ as the 
Rishis had done before them, to “ live in their 
own depths.” And though on the surface of 
things and in its details their method differed 
widely from that of the Rishis, it was essentially 
the same. It was the method of dying to the 
lower, the narrower, the shallower self, and 
living to the higher, the wider, the deeper self. 
It was the method of self-transcendence 
through self-discipline and self-surrender; the 
method of self-dev^opment, of inward and 

spiritual growth, 

In fine and in brief, their method was that 
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of self-realization/ ’Yhit aim and end of the 
life of self-realization is to enable us to live in 
our own depths and to find in those depths the 
real, the transcendently real, world which is 
waiting for us to enter into it and make it our 
own. The great mystics and ascetics found 
short cuts (so to speak) to that ideal goal. Few 
of us can follow their lead. For the-rank and 
file of mankind the path to the real self is a 
long one. There are many steps in it, many 
heights to be surmounted, many temptation^to 
depart from it to be faced and overcome. 

^ But, be the path short or long, the goal is 
the same for all of us. The search for' 
ultimate reality, the quest of God, is the main 
purpose of man’s life on earth. He scarcely 
knows that he is engaged in it. His conduct 
of it is largely subconscious, the real significance 
of his ideas, his aims, his actions, being beyond 
the horizon of his thought. Yet it is the quest 
of God, through the service of God, which 
alone gives a meaning to his life. \ 

(^) The Service of God 

^ connexion between self-realization and 
religion may be looked at from another point 
of view. God is the real self of man, but he 
IS a so the real self of the world in which we 
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find ourselves. It is true that the world 
belongs to us, in the sense that what is real in 
it is at one with what is real in us. But it is 
equally true that we belong to it, and that we 
have our part to play in the drama of its life. 

Under the Law of Polar Opposition God, 
as ultimate reality, is the positive pole of 
existence. What of the negative pole.? What 
of the relation between the two.? When we 
ask these questions we are face to face with a 
problem which we cannot hope to solve. Where, 
then, and how shall we find light to guide us 
when we seek to play our parts in the great 
drama.? How can the meaning of life be 
defined, how can the purpose of life be grasped, 
if the ways and works of God are mysteries 
which baffle our thought.? 

The answer to this question is that what 
cannot be unravelled by reason may perhaps 
be made clear, provisionally and for practical 
purposes, to imaginative thought by quasi- 
dramatic presentation, which each of us is free 
to interpret for himself according to the 
measure of his mental and spiritual capacity. 
Let us, then, in alliance with the visionary 
thought which has found utterance in myth 
and creed, try to present to ourselves the drama 
of our own and the world’s existence. 

In doing so we must allow ourselves the free 
use of paradox. As long as we remain on the 
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plane of abstract thought we may be able to 
define, to our own satisfaction, the relation of 
God to man and the world; but the moment 
we begin to give a quasi-practical turn to our 
speculations we lose ourselves in a labyrinth 
to which there is no clue. Even imaginative 
reason is hopelessly at fault. But it knows 
that it is at fault. The more imaginative 
reason is, the more honestly it tries to visualize 
(so to speak) the consequences of its postulates 
and conclusions, the more keenly does it 
realize its own impotence. It is here that 
paradox comes in. Paradox is the appeal of 
imagination to imagination behind the back of 
reason, in order to save reason from itself. For 
the impotence of reason in great matters may 
well become sheer obstructiveness if we are 
not from time to time reminded of it by the 
shock of paradoxical statement. 

In the world of our experience, the world in 
which we live and have our being, and which 
lives and has its being in us, there seems to be 
an eternal struggle between Affirmation and 
Negation, between Being and Non-Being, 
between Reality^ and Illusion. What is the 
meaning, what is the purpose of this struggle ? 
Let us try to get down to bedrock. X 
y^Why should there be Anything? Why 
should ffiere be Noting? We cannot answer 
either of these questions except by asking the 
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other. An eternity of Nothingless is incon¬ 
ceivable; for though we may empty Time and 
Space in our thought, we cannot think them 
away. The birth of the world, the dawn of 
light on the void of darkness, the self- 
affirmation of an infinite I AM, is equally 
inconceivable, for we cannot by any effort of 
imaginative thought conceive how it could 
have come to be. In the sphere of abstract 
thought Affirmation and Negation, Being and 
Non-Being seem to have equal claims upon us. 
In the world of our experience Being seems to 
have triumphed. But has it? Does not the 
fact that the course of things presents itself to 
us as a struggle which is going on around us 
and within us suggest that what I may call the 
vis inertia of Non-Being, of “ pure Nothing 
(to use St. Francis’ phrase) is a real force and 
one which has to be overcome? \ 

XT In the story of direct creation by the fiat of 
an Omnipotent Will man has tried to account 
to himself for the dawn of the light of Being 
on the darkness of Non-Being. But the story, 
apart from its omission to explain how the 
all-wise, all-good and all-powerful Creator came 
to be, fails to account for the presence of evil 
in the world which he has created. The story 
of Creation has, therefore, had its sequel in 
the story of the Temptation and Fall of 
Man. \ 

V 
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What groundwork of truth is there in that 
story? The prominent part that it and its 
equivalents in religions other than those which 
sprang from the parent stem of Judaism have 
played in the religious beliefs and practices of 
mankind forbids us to ignore it. What does 
it symbolize? 

Something more than an event in the life of 
Homo Sapiens on the little planet which we call 
Earth, Nothing less perhaps than a cosmic 
catastrophe which had, and has, its reper¬ 
cussions in many worlds and many asons, 
including our own. But the word “ cata¬ 
strophe” suggests sequence in time and cannot, 
therefore, bear the full weight of our 
speculative thought. It is possible that what 
the “ Fall of Man ” symbolizes is not so much 
a happening, on however vast a scale, as a fact, 
a law, a relation—the exact word is wanting— 
of cosmic scope and eternal significance. It is 
possible that Homo Sapiens is but one of many 
species of the genus Man^ a genus which 
includes all the self-conscious spirits, rising, 
grade above grade, in a vast hierarchy, that 
have achieved individuality and so acquired 
the power of choice. If this is so, the story 
of the Fall is man’s way of reminding himself 
that he has that power, that he is free to choose 
his side in the cosmic struggle and that he 
frequently misuses his freedom. 
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Be that as it may. What is certain is that, 
as a ^ self-conscious spirit who has achieved 
individuality and to that extent stands alone, 
man is free to take sides and is, therefore, called 
upon to take sides, in the struggle between 
reality and illusion, the creative struggle in and 
through which God fulfils himself and the 
universe evolves itself, and that again and 
again he takes the wrong side, to his own 
undoing and to the hindrance of the creative 
work of God. 

When he does this, what happens to God.? 
The story of the Fall of Man has its sequel 
in the story of the Redemption of fallen man by 
God. According to Christian belief, God, in 
the person of Jesus Christ, identified himself 
with the sin and suffering which man had 
brought upon himself, wrestled with evil and 
overcame it and so opened to Man a way of 
escape from the consequences of his mischoice. 
This story, like the story of the Fall, is set 
forth in the notation of space and time, but its 
real meaning is cosmic and eternal. 

What it really means is perhaps as follows: 
So far as man is a spirit he is real, and so far as 
he is real he is at one with the All-Real, the 
Creative Spirit of God. When he falls a 
victim to the lure of unreality, he breaks away 
from God, takes the downward path, and sets 
his face towards death, the death of the spirit, 
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annihilation. But God cannot afford (if I may 
so express myself) to lose touch with man. For 
his own sake, for the sake of his creative work, 
for the sake of the all-embracing love which 
is the breath of his being, he must follow man 
in his descent into evil, follow him into the 
last extremity of suffering, follow him into the 
last defilement of sin. Man’s defeat is his 
defeat.^ Man’s failure is his failure. Man’s 
death, in the sense of spiritual extinction, would 
be a final triumph for the powers of the dark¬ 
ness and the void. So long as an atom of 
reality, so long as a spark of spiritual life 

remaii^, God is at hand to help, to redeem, to 
save, 

^ We must think of God, then, as going with 
i>m^ wherever he goes, as sharing in his 
si^ering and the defilement of his sin; as 
sharing in these, and in doing so as winning 
the victory over evil by transforming it in the 
laboratory of his loving heart into higher good.> 
It was as a suffering God that Jesus Christ 
first won our hearts. It is as a suffering God 
that he still commands our devotion, our 
service and our love. It is to the enthronement 
ot a suffering God in the highest heaven that 
Christianity owes its primacy among the great 
religions of the world. ^For one person who 

I'ather, the Autocrat of the Universe, there are 
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thousands who love with heartfelt devotion the 
crucified Son. 

But the suffering which God endured in the 
person of Christ was narrowly limited in time 
and space; and a certain flavour of artificiality, 
not to say unreality, attaches itself in our 
secret thought to the self-sacrifice of the 
Supernatura Deity, who, after a brief sojourn 
on earth as a man, went back to the throne of 
glory from which he came. The love which the 
devout Christian feels for Christ would be 
raised to a yet higher power if a wider range of 
cosmic significance and a deeper depth of 
spiritual meaning could be given to the sym¬ 
bolism of the Cross. If we are to love the 
Lord our God with all our heart, with all our 
mind, with all our soul and with all our strength, 
we must think of his self-sacrifice, not as a 
historical event, but as an eternal act. I^We must 
think of God as eternally work^g, eternally 
suffering and—in and through his suffering— 
eternally triumphing. 

And if we would prove our love of God, we 
must try, within the ever-expanding limits of 
our spiritual capacity, to share in his work, his 
suffering and his triumph. We can, if we 
will, help God in his creative work. This is 
our peculiar privilege. But the privilege is 
itself a responsibility. For if we can help God 
we can also hinder him. We can help God 
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in his creative work by carrying it on in our 
own persons, by weaving the tissue of our 
spiritual being, by building the fabric of the 
real self, by unmasking the imposture of the 
false self, which is the fountain-head of all the 
illusions that tempt and betray us. Self is 
our arch-enemy—not self as such, but the lower 
self posing as the higher, the undeveloped self 
posing as the real self^ the individual self posing 
as the whole of self. Self is our a tyh-en emy 
and self must be subdued ; but it is by self and 
self only that self can be subdued. It is not by 
the mere suppressing or cutting away of self that 
we can take our share in God’s creative works. 
Self-denial, in the narrow sense of the word, 
may prepare the way for creative work, but it 
IS not itself creative. If we are to subdue self, 
we must help it to outgrow itself, to transcend 
^ range and raise the level 

^ would find self we must lose 
self, and if we would lose self we must find it. 

,V In other words, self-realization, the finding 

whole duty of man as a 
/ fellow-worker with God. It is also, as we have 

^en, the whole duty of man as a seeker after God. 
i he two duties are one, for the Way of life 
IS Itself End It is as a fellow-worker with 
and, therefore, as a seeker after God, that 
man fulfils his destiny and lives his real life. 
Self-realization is the ideal way for man because 
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it is the actual way for God and the only way to 
God. It goes so deep into the heart of 
religion and brings religion so deep into the 
heart of life, that it is able to annul the deadliest 
of all dualisms, the dualism of religious and 
secular^ of infinite and finite^ of God and the 
world. Self-realization is true as religion be¬ 
cause it is true, and just so far as it is true, as 
a scheme of life. As a scheme of life it teaches 
man to satisfy his sense of obligation to “ a 
higher unseen power by responding to the call 






CHAPTER V 


SELF-REALIZATION THROUGH DESIRE AND 

BELIEF 

How am I to realize self ? By transcending 
self. By outgrowing it. By dying to it. The 
great paradox is an impregnable truth. If you 
would live you must die. If you would find 
self you must lose self. If you would possess 
self in its infinitude you must free yourself from 
its fetters. The word self has a limitless range 
of meaning. What is a germ at one end of 
the process of self-realization is a god at the 
other. What is as narrow and shallow as a 
trickling rivulet may, if we will, become as wide 
and deep as the open sea. X 
X But am I not setting myself an impossible 
task, ^elf-realization is another name for 

shrub 

and flower, the embryo of every beast and bird 
and fish and insect—each of these is realizing 

n • process of its growth. 

It is fulfilling Its destiny. It is becoming what 

*t IS Its nature to be. But in doing so it is ' 
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growing towards a predestined form—generic, 
specific and individual. Its path has been 
marked out for it. It is in the grip of forces 
which it cannot control. External influences 
may either aid or thwart those forces. But the 
organism cannot resist them or even deflect 
them from their course.. It is not a free agent. 

It cannot direct the process of its own growth/ 

V- Am I a free agent ? I have hitherto assumed X 
that I am. This assumption is based on a 
feeling of which I cannot divest myself. I feel 
that, as a self-conscious being, I can, in some 
sort and some measure, direct the process of 
my own growth. I feel that I can, within 
limits, make or mar myself. And I accept the 
responsibility with which this sense of freedom 
invests me.y 

y And the higher the level of my life, the 
stronger is my sense of freedom and responsi¬ 
bility. As a growing animal I can do much to 
thwart, little to aid the forces that are at work 
in me. As an intelligent being, as a moral 
agent, I can do much to thwart, but also much 
to develop my latent powers. As a self- 
conscious spirit I feel that the sphere of my life 
has no horizon, and that I, who was once the 
jlaything of fate, am now becoming, or ^ least - 
lave it in me to become, its master. Y 

^But am I as free as I feel myself to be? The 
universal self may be above fate. But it is as 
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an individual that I set out in quest of it. As 
.an individual, am I a free agent? If I am not, 
how can I take the first step in the path of 
self-realization ? The answer to these questions 
and to the riddle that is behind them is that 
the seemingly irreconcilable ideas of freedom 
and fate cease to be irreconcilable when viewed 
from the standpoint of the ideal and ultimate 
identity of the individual with the universal 
soul. If the universal soul, which, being exempt 
from all constraint, is absolutely free, is the 
true self of each of us, if it is present as a possi¬ 
bility in every human embryo, then self- 
realization, however fully it may be predeter¬ 
mined, is in its essence a movement towards 
the achievement of freedom. Man is pre¬ 
destined to become free. Let him hold fast to 
this paradox. In the strength of the hidden 
germ of freedom he can take the first step in 
the path which will make him absolutely free. 
The philosophy of self-realization is the only 
philosophy which can solve the riddle of free¬ 
dom and fate. Its solution is a paradox, but 
it is only in the language of paradox that man 
can attenapt to formulate ultimate truth. 
iK Man is predestined to become free. He 
has set his face toward freedom. To realize 
self is to universalize self, and to universalize it 
is to free it from all limitations. The path of 
self-realization is the path of liberation from the 
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most oppressive of all forms of slavery, from 
bondage to self, *He who would walk in it 
must resist all limiting influences, so far as 
they claim to be final. He must welcome all 
expansive influences and try to respond to 
their appeal./—^ 

In other words, he must widen the range of 
his desires. This is the first step in the path 
of self-realization, and it is also the last—if 
there is a last. For desire would not be desire 
if its fulfilment did not renew its life. It is 
through * desire, inspired and instructed by 
imagination, that man lays hold upon the world 
around him, penetrates it, permeates it, loses 
himself in it, draws it back into himself. As 
is the range of imagination, so is the range of 
the world around him, so is the range of his 
inner life. If the things which imagination 
presents to him as desirable are things which 
le cannot share with others, things which, if 
he possesses them at all, he must possess as 
exclusively his own, his desire for them will 
gradually contract the range of his real life and 
will imprison him in a narrow and ever- 
narrowing self. If, on the other hand, the 
things which he is moved to desire are things 
which are as open to all other men as to him, 
things in which there are no proprietary rights, 
things which cease to be his the moment he 
lays exclusive claim to them, then the desire 
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for them will be progressively emancipative 
and expansive, will widen the range of his 
life, will free him from the fetters of self.^ 
^What are the things, apart from the means of 
sustaining and reproducing life, whfch most of 
us instinctively desire? Material possessions; 
sensual or semi-sensual pleasures; and such 
evidences of success or marks of distinction as 
rank, honour, fame, influence, power.* Material 
possessions we cannot both keep as our own 
and share with others. Sensual or semi- 
sensual pleasures are of necessity exclusively 
our own. Rank, fame, honour and the like 
we value because they are exclusively our own, 
because we cannot share them with others, 
because they serve to distinguish us from our 
fellows, to mark us out as standing apart from 
and above “ the common herd.** ^ 

X Desire for such things as these, however 
desirable they may seem to be, however much 
he who wins them may be envied and counted 
happy, does not make for that emancipation 
from self which is a vital aspect oi self- 
realization. On the contrary, it imprisons one 
in what may seem at first to be a fair and 
spacious chamber, but the walls of which will 
gradually close in upon him who is content to 

of'IS who do not also desire other and better 
t^gs than these. But there are few of us who do not desire 

tnese thmgs, and give much time and thought and trouble to 
the pursuit of them. 
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stay in it, till it becomes at last the narrowest 
of cells in the darkest of dungeons. 

We are not to undervalue those objects of 
human desire. We are not to renounce them 
or fly from them, or try to cut them out of our 
lives. We are to accept them if they come to 
us by fair means, and make a right use of them ^ 
—and then pass on beyond them. We are 
not to rest in them, except perhaps for passing 
hours; we are never to regard them as ends in 
themselves. 

For the corresponding desires are, as we have 
seen, essentially selfish. They cannot become 
disinterested except by ceasing to be. What, 
then, are we to desire if we would find self by 
losing it.? There is a class of desires which 
can be, and ought to be, disinterested, though, 
as a rule, they are so only in part. The desire 
of the thinker or the scientist for truth; the 
desire of the artist to see and express beauty; 
the desire of the lover to give himself to the 
beloved; the desire of the philanthropist or the 
social reformer to devote himself to the service 
of his fellowmen; the desire of the saint to 
devote himself to the service of God;—each of 
these desires is in itself disinterested and, 
therefore, emancipative, and would be wholly 
disinterested, if self, the self-seeking, self- 
assertive self, could be kept out of it. How 
hard it is to free even the most disinterested of 
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desires from the taint of self, how many are the 
disguises which self wears, how subtly it can 
insinuate itself even into the Holy of Holies in 
man’s heart, each of us knows for himself. ^ ^ 
^ The moral is that we are not to rest, for good 
and all, in any desire, however disinterested or 
emancipative it may be. We are to help the 
desire to transcend itself. We are to see in it 
the quest of what is ideal and unattainable. 
We are never to count ourselves to have 
apprehended. We are to regard success as 
failure, and self-satisfaction as a confession of 
defeat. We are to find peace of mind in 
infinite unrest. We are to realize that the way 
is itself the end; that, because it is endless, it— 
and it alone—is an end in itself. 

Y- This leads me to speak of a group of desires 
which we are apt to overlook. So far I have 
dealt with desires which are positive and active, 
which move to action, which aim at either 
acquisition or achievement. Some of these are 
selfish. Some are the reverse. There is a 
third group of desires which are negative 
rather than positive, passive rather than active, 
which aim at neither acquisition nor achieve¬ 
ment, but for that very reason are selfish to the 
core. They may be summed up under the 
general head of spiritual indolence, of passive 
resistance to the forces that make for expansion, 
for growth.V This tendency takes many forms. 
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Here are some of them : Instinctive aversion 
from change as such; hatred of heresy in all 
its forms; horror of the obscure, the occult, 
the mysterious, the unknown; reluctance to 
change one’s standpoint, to enlarge one’s out¬ 
look on life, to widen a too familiar horizon; 
reluctance to embark on adventures, to explore 
new paths, to follow new clues, to swerve from 
the beaten track; reluctance to endure the 
growing pains of the soul; the desire to shelter 
oneself behind tradition, custom, habit, con¬ 
vention,to playfor safety,to believewhat one has 
always believed, to do what one has always done, 
to do what the herd is doing; the desire to 
hold fast to existing ideals, standards and rules 
of conduct; resentment of criticism of the 


existing order of things as a personal affront; 
the desire to follow the path of blind obedience, 
of slavish submission, of mechanical loyalty; 
the desire to do anything, to endure anything, 
even to venture anything, which will save one 
the trouble of thinking, choosing, acting for 
oneself. The malady of which these desires 
and aversions are symptomatic, the vts inertia 
of the soul, is of all human weaknesses the most 
common, the most insidious and, if allowed to 


master one, the most intractable. Up to a 
certain point it is salutary in its action; it is Jp 
nature’s way of arming one against the allure-1 r 
ment of rash and ill-considered change. But^JJ 
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as its tendency is to stereotype habit, to sub¬ 
stitute automatic for intelligent action, 
machinery for life, it becomes, if persistently 
indulged, a deadly enemy of self-realization, a 
^ relentless ^oler of the soul. 

ant^ote to spiritual indolence, with all 
^. its subsidiary desires and aversions, is the same 
as the antidote to the more actively selfish 
tendencies of desire. It is to cultivate desires 
which are latent in all of us—the imaginative, 
sympathetic, expansive, emancipative desires— 
the desire for freedom, for the open air, for a 
wider sphere, for a larger life; the desire to 
escape from self, to outgrow self, to lose self, 
to find self. If these desires, or rather if this 
one desire were not latent in each of us, if it 
had not at least a germinal existence in the 
heart, we should be automata, not men. Let 
us give it free play, and it will save us from 
ourselves. It will bring home to the soul, on 
the one hand, the littleness and the meanness 
of self-seeking, self-indulgence and self- 
assertion, and, on the other hand, the futility 
of trying to rest for ever within the limits of 
the familiar self. / 

It is in the strength of this desire that man 
is able to walk in the path of self-realization. 
Though it wears many disguises, it is always 
true to its essential self. It is the desire for 
what no man may appropriate, but what each 
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man may, if he will, make his own. It is the 
desire for what gives itself as freely to the least 
as to the greatest, to the simplest as to the 
wisest, to the lowliest as to the most exalted of 
men. It is the desire for whatever is ideal 
and unattainable; for the truth which eludes 
the grasp of thought, for the beauty which 
defies expression, for the good which is beyond 
all goodness. It is the desire for life in its 
fullness; the desire to be lost in what is 
unfathomable and inexhaustible; the desire or 
the widening river for the infinite sea. It is 
the desire for what is hidden, unknown, 
mysterious, elusive; for new paths, new vistas, 
new horizons, new calls to action and adventure; 
for the voices that whisper of far-off lands of 
enchantment; for the vision, beyond the sunset, 
of the mystic “ Islands of the Blest.” It is 
the desire for the joy of pursuit, not for the 
glory of achievement, not for the pride of 
possession. It is the desire to create; to play 
an active part in the Divine drama; to rekindle 
the flame of one’s life in the children of one’s 
body, one’s mind, one’s imagination; to give 
form to one’s ideas, substance to one’s dreams. 
It is the desire for the goal of self-realization; 
for oneness with the universal self, which is 
the real self of each of us; for oneness with all 
things, through oneness with the All, in which 
all things are One. It is the desire, not to 
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possess, but to be possessed; to transcend all 
limitations by renouncing all things; to become 
as nothing, so that there may be room in one’s 
heart for the inrushing tide of life and love; 
the desire to be a gleam of God’s glory, a spark 
flung out from his flame. It is the desire, in 
one’s dealings with others, to help, to heal, to 
serve, to give; to conciliate by sympathy and 
understanding; to disarm by charity and 
tolerance; to live and let live; to become all 
things to all men; to go out of one’s self into 
the lives of others. It is the desire, in fine, 
^ which finds its consummation in selfless, all- 
embracing, all-transfiguring love, ^ 

^ As is desire, so is belief. Belief may react 
on desire. But desire comes first. On the 
whole, and in the long run, our beliefs and our 
disbeliefs respond to the demands of our 
desires. Desire to transcend the normal limits 
of experience predisposes me to believe in 
ghosts. Desire to remain undisturbed within 
the normal limits of experience predisposes me 
to disbelieve in them. In neither case does 


the evidence for or against count for very much. 
Scepticism can be as irrational as credulity. 
Desire dominates both. The general tendency 
of belief is to adapt itself to whatever way of 
living may have been adopted at the bidding of 
desire; to provide that way of living with a 
plausible theory of life, and so strengthen its 
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hold on him who has adopted it, thereby 
reacting through the medium of conduct on his 
character and his outlook on iife.X 
'F Both the types of selfish desire which I have 
considered, the active and the passive, the 
positive and the negative, have their counter¬ 
parts in delusive beliefs. Of these beliefs those 
which countenance the negatively selfish desires 
are incomparably the more dangerous and 
insidious. ^For though the life which is 
dominated by the positively selfish desires— 
the desire for wealth, for pleasure, for dis¬ 
tinction—has behind it a misleading belief, a 
misconception of the meaning and value of 
lifef there are few persons, however selfish, who, 
if that belief were openly challenged, would 
seriously uphold it as embodying a true ideal, 
a worthy end of eiFort and action. The selfish 
man, if he were pressed hard by a hostile critic, 
would scarcely care to defend his selfishness 
on moral grounds; he would scarcely go so far 
as to adduce in support of it any openly avowed 
belief in the intrinsic worth of a selfish life. 
He believes, though he may never have formu¬ 
lated his belief, that the things on which he has 
set his heart are the good things of life; but he 
does not count his pursuit of them as righteous-o 
ness, or wish others to follow his example./ 

It is true that there are egoistic “ intel¬ 
lectuals ” who defend their way of living by 
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saying that self-realization is a solemn duty, 
and that self-seeking, self-indulgence and self- 
assertion are typical modes of self-realization. 
But, apart from youthful fanatics, such as the 
Oxford undergraduates of a bygone generation,^ 
there are few persons, even among intellectuals, 
who take this argument seriously and allow it 
to impose itself on their minds. It is probable 
that those who advance it regard it as a defiant 
challenge to public opinion rather than as a 
valid apology for their own selfish lives. They 
do not need to be reminded that, if the actual 
self is the whole of seif, the word self-realization 
has no meaning. ^It is in the sphere of conduct, 
not of belief, that the positively selfish desires 
must be combated and, if possible, disarmed. 
It is as ways of living, not of thinking, that 
they seek and find expression. When I speak 
of them as positive and active I imply no less 
than this./ 

It is otherwise with the negatively selfish 
desires. What makes these so dangerous when 
they enter the sphere of belief is that they are 
ready to masquerade, in all sincerity, as virtues 
in some cases as mundane virtues, such as 
respectability, decency, decorum, good form; 
' in other cases as virtues of a higher order, such 
y};jis obedience, humility, faith. How pleasant 
It must be for one who, though possibly 

‘ See pp. 5.7. 
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energetic and active in small matters, is indolent 
and inert in great; who is temperamentally 
timid and self-distrustful; who has no 
initiative; who shirks responsibility; who 
dreads nothing so much as to have to take him¬ 
self in hand and order his own goings ;—how 
pleasant it must be for such an one to have his 
life regulated and his goings ordered for him 
by “ authority ”—by custom, let us say, or 
convention, or the “ set ” to which he belongs, 
or the creed which he professes—to be told, 
directly or indirectly, what to think, to believe, 
to aim at, to do! And how pleasant it must be 
for him, when he has surrendered his life, both 
inner and outer, to authoritative direction, when 
he thinks what he is expected to think, believes 
what he is expected to believe, aims at the right 
mark, does the right thing—to be able to say 
to himself with complete assurance, “ this is 
the way of safety, of respectability, of good 
form, of good repute”; or, if the authority 
to which he defers is on a higher plane, to be 
able to say to himself with pious self-satisfaction, 
“ this is the way of obedience, of humility, 
of faith”! But the pleasure has to be paid 
for- and the price that has to be paid for it is 
that of arrested growth. And the longer 
payment is deferred the heavier it will have to 
be. vNo man can do the business of growing 
for another; no man, no institution, no infallible 
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church, no inerrant book, no paternal govern¬ 
ment, no school, no clique, no “ set,” no 
established order of things, no tyranny of 
custom or convention. On the physical plane 
of his being a man must eat for himself, digest 
for himself, assimilate for himself, exercise 
his limbs and organs for himself, renew his 
wasted tissue for himself. It is the same on 
all the higher planes. Pressure from without, 
unless it can be reacted to and the good in it 
duly assimilated, tends in the long run to starve 
life ^ instead of feeding and enriching it, to 
devitalize the growing soul by degrading it to 
the level of an automaton, by persistently doing 
for it what it ought to learn to do for itself. 'X 
K The antidote to the weakness which tempts 
one to rely on others for the solution of one’s 


own problems, to ask for guidance in every 
perplexity, and in general to play for safety in 
the Sphere of belief and opinion—is to realize 
that life is from first to last a great adventure, 
a voyage of exploration and discovery, an 
irruption intt) unknown lands and uncharted 
sws, and that what the soul needs above all 
things is not so much a flapping sail and a safe 

^ open sea. 

^ M u L"?® I will believe 

i7?. ^ will do it.” 

ihe self-distrust which makes one utter these 

cries of Ignoble despair must give place to the 
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self-reliance which springs from faith in the 
infinitude of the soul, in its limitless possi¬ 
bilities, in its inexhaustible resources, in the 
grandeur of its ideal destiny. It is in the 
region of belief more than in any other field 
of spiritual activity that the vis inertia of the 
soul must be faced and fought; and that the 
work which it seeks to suspend, the work of 
self-realization, which is man’s share in the 
creative work of God, must be resumed with 
new energy, new faith and new hope. X 
V While this battle is being fought, the virtues 
^ on which apathy and timidity jpride themselves 
will undergo a gradual transformation which 
will make them worthier of the names that they 
bear. When I say this, I am thinking more 
especially of the virtues which religious ortho- 
do^ exalts above all others, the virtues of 
obedience, humility and faith. Obedience to 
external authority, which is always in danger of 
becoming mechanical and blind, will transform 
itself into free and intelligent obedience to the 
laws of spiritual nature, to the demands and 
dictates of man’s higher self. The humility 
which cannot rise above the level of self- 
abasement will transform itself into the humility 
/which springs from realization of the potential 
f greatness and the actual littleness of man. And 
the faith which is mere belief, mere subscription 
to dictated doctrine, mere acceptance of 
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authority on its own valuation, will transform 
itself into the faith which is the outcome of 
trust in God and Nature and Man; faith which 
is so large and far-reaching that it cannot be 
imprisoned in any formulated creed; faith 
which is so secure of itself and its object that, 
instead of waiting for the latter to be surveyed 
and charted, it sets out at once in quest of it, 
directing itself with whole-hearted energy 
towards ideals which it can never hope to 
realize, towards ends which it cannot even 
define. ^ 
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SELF-REALIZATION THROUGH CONDUCT 


/ 


I MEAN by “ conduct ” the conduct of life, both 
as a whole and in its details, by thought and 
will, under the general direction of desire and 
belief. Matthew Arnold told us that conduct 
was three-fourths of life, the remaining fourth 
being divided between science and art. Con¬ 
duct, as I understand the word, covers the 
whole of life, one’s attitude towards science and 
art being as much a part of conduct as one’s 
attitude towards religion and politics, towards 
recreation and exercise, towards food and drink. 
So far as man, as a self-conscious spirit, is able 
to regulate his own life and order his own 
goings by the exercise of thought and will, to 
that extent he may be said to conduct his life, 
and the consequent way of living may be 
spoken of as his conduct, y 
'jy The sphere of conduct, in this sense of the 
word, rising as it does above the level of what 
‘ is automatic and instinctive, is co-extensive 
with the sphere of morality. As a man steers 
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his way through life, turning the helm of his 
soul this way and that, he has again and again 
to exercise his power of choice; and if the 
larger issues of life are involved, the choice is 
always moral, a choice, though he may not 
know it, between ought and ought not, between 
right and wrong. If he allows himself to 
become a mere creature of habit or the mere 
slave of another’s will, he sinks to that extent 
below the level of morality and, therefore, below 
the level of true manhood. It may be desirable 
that part of his life should be handed over to 
the control of habit, or placed under the 
direction of external authority; but so far as 
that is done his life becomes a-moral, he ceases 
to be the captain of his own soul. ^ 

X It is in the region of thought that he must 
first^exercise his power of choice; and it is here 
that the temptation to forgo the exercise of it, 
to have his thinking done for him, to move 
along well-worn tracks, to be convinced by 
unassimilated arguments, to accept dictated 
conclusions, is strongest, and is at the same 
time least recognizable as a moral temptation, 
to yield to which may be a fall from grace. 
There comes a time in the growth of the soul 
when obedience as such ceases to be a virtue, 

' First, not in the order of time, but in some more inward 

o^cr, which is not easily defined; first, in the sense that 

thought is implicit in action and controls its movements from 
within. 
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and one must begin to think for oneself. When 
that time comes the clinging to habit, custom, 
tradition, routine, the blind acceptance of what 
one has been taught in childhood and youth, 
the obedience which has become mechanical 
because the awakening thought has not been 
allowed to take part in it—may well be immoral, 
and may prove that it is immoral by arresting 
the growth of the soul.^-^ 

Of all human activities,'thinking is the most 
/ important, the most laborious and the most 
exacting in its demands. Hence one*s instinc¬ 
tive tendency to shirk it, especially when the 
problems which press for solution deal with 
the ordering of life as a whole, and the decisions 
which one hesitates to take have momentous 
and far-reaching consequences. Yet these are 
the very matters in which he who would find 
his real self should strive, as far as possible, to 
be a lamp unto himself. For, in the first place, 
this is the field in which guidance from without 
is least available and least helpful, for the reason 
that some at least of the facts, knowledge of 
which is needed for the correct statement, not 
to say the true solution, of one’s problems, are 
known only to oneself, and known so intimately 
and yet so vaguely and obscurely that they 
cannot well be disclosed to others. In the 
second place, this is the field in which reason 
and intuition, faculties which are essential con- 
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stituents of one’s inner beingj can best be 
exercised and developed. And in the ^ third 
place, pressure or stimulus from without 
which is not reacted to, is, in all probability, as 
fatal to spiritual as it certainly is to physical 
well-being. In the case of the body, reaction 
to stimulus is life, and inability to react to it is 
death. And it may well be the same in the 
case of the soul. ^ 

/ It is here, then, in the region of high thinking, 
with its many outlying regions, that the inert¬ 
ness and timidity which make one crave^ for 
finality, for certitude, for explicit direction; 
which make one turn in any and every direction 
for authoritative guidance; which generate (as 
demand generates supply) the dogmatism that 
subordinates faith to subscription, the casuistry 
that subordinates motive to “ intention,” the 
misplaced loyalty that subordinates the spirit 
of a Master’s teaching to the letter or an 
isolated precept; it is here that this insidious 
malady, this creeping paralysis of the soul, must 
be drastically treated and, if possible, arrested, 
and that the burden of thinking for oneself, 
which is imposed upon one by one’s higher 
I nature, must be resolutely taken up and bravely 
, borne. ^ 

How this is to be done is a problem which 
each of us must solve for himself. Whatever 
is emancipative in one’s desire and belief must 
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translate itself into ,the language of will. The 
spirit of high adventure must be duly cultivated. 
The lure of finality must at all costs be resisted. 
But while we are learning to rely on ourselves, 
we are not to reject advice or guidance for no 
other reason than that they come to us from 
without. To do so in the name of reverence 
for individuality would be a triumph for one’s 
petty, self-centred self. We are to respect 
dissentient opinion and see what it has to teach 
us. From the contact of flint with flint a 
spark may be struck which will kindle a fire. 
We are to examine whatever is offered to us in 
the way of advice or guidance, from whatever 
quarter it may come—examine it, weigh it, 
measure it and, as far as possible, test its worth, /j 
But the weights and measures that we use must 
be our own. In the last resort we must appeal 
to our own judgment. In the very last resort 
we must appeal to our own ideal self. This 
is the most sacred of all oracles. That it is 
dumb, that its shrine is hidden, need not deter 
us from appealing to it. It is only by appealing 
to it that we can discover the path to it and 
awake it and teach it to speak. And if its 
utterances are at first indistinct or ambiguous, 
we must teach it to speak clearly, by acting on . 
its decisions whenever they are clearly defined./ 
We must continue to be guided by^ these 
^ paradoxes when we pass from the region of 
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thought to what I may call the approaches to 
action. There private judgment takes the 
form of conscience, and the choice between 
truth and error takes the form of the choice 
between reality and illusion, between right and 
wrong. It is when one has to choose between 
conflicting motives to action* that conscience 
asserts itself and makes its voice heard. A 
motive is an external influence transformed 
into a spiritual force by passing through the 
medium of one’s personality, of one s inward 
life. A choice between conflicting motives is 
therefore, in the last resort, a choice between 
conflicting selves. In this conflict the higher 
self, if we give it fair play, will assert itself as 
higher, and in doing so will put pressure on us 
to obey it and walk by its light. The voice of 
the higher self, in the hours or moments of 
“ mortal moral strife,” is the voice of con¬ 
science. The voice is often indistinct, its 
utterances are often uncertain. But the voice 
will become clearer both as regards what it 
says and what it means, if we will obey it 
whenever it is unmistakably clear; and as 
it becomes clearer, it will become more 

^ * I am using the word action in its more familiar sense. 
Thinking, even about great matters, is a form of action, and 
the choice between thinking for oneself and accepting one's 
conclusions from others may well be a matter in which con¬ 
science comes into play. But it is in the more oveit and 
quasi-concrete forms of action that, for most of us, conscience 
makes its presence felt. 
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authoritative, and the pressure that it exerts 
will become proportionately stronger. In 
yielding to that pressure we are both using 
our freedom and winning it. For I am free 
iust so far as / am the source of my own 
activity; and when higher and lower conflict, 
it is the higher self which is the real I. It 
follows that I win freedom by yielding to the 
pressure of my higher self and that I forfeit 
freedom by yielding to the pressure of the 
lower self.X 

X In the approaches to action, then, as in the 
't(/ sphere of high thinking, we must be lamps 
' unto ourselves. It is by following the light 
that lightens every man, the light of the ideal 
self, that each of us becomes a lamp unto him¬ 
self. The lamp is always burning. The 
ideal self is present in each of us, as at least a 
germ, a possibility. The enveloping darkness 
may be so dense that the lamp is as dim as a 
rushlight; but if we will follow it, it will 
become ever clearer and brighter as it leads us 
towards its own ideal source. A 
y But the lamp must be our own and must 
shine with its own light. A borrowed light 
will be either the fixed light of a formulated 
code or a stereotyped custom, or the phantom 
light of spiritual direction. It is only by stand¬ 
ing still that one can make use of the former; 
and when one is in the path of soul-growth, to 
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stand still is to go back. He who is too 
indolent or too careless to trim and keep alight 
his own lamp—the lamp of his own inner life, 
which must needs move onward because life 
is growth, and growth is movement—and who, 
therefore, relies on a light which cannot move 
with him, will sooner or later pass beyond the 
reach of its rays, and will lose himself in the 
darkness and miss his way. But the light 
which pretends to move with one, the light of 
casuistical direction (for such guidance from 
without will become if one relies on it unduly) 
will lead him astray from the first step that he 
takes at its bidding. In other words, the 
moral sense, the intuitive judgment, which 
grows with our growth if it is duly exercised, 
will be either wasted by disuse or perverted 
by misuse; and the will, which gains in strength 
when responsibility is boldly faced and the 
power of choice is freely exercised, will be 
fatally weakened by pressure to which it is not 
allowed to respondvA' 


From the approaches to action let us pass 
on to the sphere of conduct proper, the sphere 
of moral and spiritual activity. He who aims 
at self-realization must first plan out life as a 
whole. When I use the word self-realization 
I imply that, consciously or sub-consciously, 
he has already done so. Or rather that he is 
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always doing so, for his life-plan must needs 
modify itself continuously, in response to the 
pressure of environment and the teaching of 
experience as he tries to carry it out./ 
y His goal is his own unattainable perfection. 

^ This much is clear. And the way to it is the 
way of self-development, of spiritual growth. 
This, too, is clear. But there are pitfalls^ in 
the word “ spiritual.” We are apt to think 
of pure spirit as either an empty metaphysical 
abstraction or a highly volatile cosmic essence. 

* It is neither of these, y It is the most sub¬ 
stantial, in a sense it is the most concrete of all 
realities. ^ Its ” density,” like that of ether, is 
so inconceivably great as to be wholly imper¬ 
ceptible. )fThe spiritual is the life, the soul, 
the unity, the totality of the actual. If it is 
not this it is null and void. As we mean by 
matter what is ultimate in analysis, so we mean 
by spirit^ its polar opposite, what is ultimate 
in synthesis. And if what is ultimate in 
synthesis is from one point of view an 
unapproachable ideal, from another it is an 
all-inclusive—let me rather say the all-inclusive 

—Whole. > 

Corresponding to these two aspects ot 
spirituality there are two modes of spiritual 
growth: growth through aspiration and growth 
through sympathy; growth through self¬ 
purification and growth through self-emanci- 
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pation; growth through going out of oneself 
into the heights above, and growth through 
going out of oneself into the world around./ 
'^.-_xThe balance between these two modes of 
^'"^’^growth must at all costs be preserved. If it 
is upset, if either establishes itself at the expense 
of the other, its gain will be its loss, for the 
growth of the soul will be brought to a stand¬ 
still, and it will share in the ruin which it has 
caused. In the life of a man, as of a tree, 
upward must be balanced by outward, outward 
by upward growth. Neither mode of growth 
can dispense with the co-operation of the other. 
The tree which has lost its leader will never 
outsoar itself, and, therefore, the more luxuriant 
is its growth the more stunted and misshapen 
will it become. And the tree which thinks 
only of ascending and takes no thought for 
its outward growth will lose its strength with 
its symmetry, and will probably fall a victim to 
the first hurricane that assails it. In other 
words, the life of ascetic self-denial which 
shrinks from all contact with “ the world,” 
from ail mundane experiences, as from pollution, 
is as far removed from the ideal of soul-growth 
as is the life in which ” the world is too much 
with us,” the life in which all experiences are 
counted as equally lawful, and self-indulgence 
takes precedence of self-control. Between 
these extremes there is a middle way, the way 
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which brings the two extremes together and 
makes them co-operate and makes them one; 
the way of realizing self by the pursuit of the 
ideal of spiritual perfection through a vivid 
and varied life in the actual, x 

By the actual I mean “ the trivial round and 
the common task but I also mean more than 
this. The trivial round and the common task 
provide us with room to deny ourselves,” 
room to deny self its will when its will conflicts 
with the legitimate interests of others and the 
true interests of itself. But we need room for 
more than to deny self. We need room to 
expand self, and to outgrow self; and in order 
to find this we must be prepared, if not to pass 
beyond the trivial round and the common task, 
at least to enlarge their borders. X' 

In this workaday world of ours the desire 
for finality takes the deadliest of all forms— 
that of the desire to rest, for good and all, in 
one’s own undeveloped self—to rest in it, in 
the sense of confining all self-regarding 
activities within its familiar limits; the desire 
to assert self, to indulge it, to aggrandize it, to 
do anything, in fine, but outgrow it. Oppor¬ 
tunities for gratifying this desire meet one at 
every turn. Each of these is also an oppor¬ 
tunity for curbing the desire, for combating 
egoism in its various manifestations; and he 
who has entered the path of self-realization will 
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welcome all such opportunities and try to turn 
them to account. > 

On the temptations with which animal 
^’egoism—fleshly lust, in its various forms— 
besets us, I need not dwell. Self-realization, 
as an ideal, combats these^ by teaching us to 
distinguish between pleasure, which is generated 
by the well-being, apparent and temporary, of 
a part of one, and happiness, which is generated 
by the well-being of the whole man, of the real 
self; and by teaching us to resist the allure¬ 
ments of the former (so far as they militate 
against the latter) by self-discipline, by the due 
exercise of self-control. X 

Nor need I say much about the petty egoism 
which is the curse of our social life; which 
thmks to magnify self by depreciating others; 
f material possessions for the sake 

of the rank and distinction which they confer; 
which delights in slanderous gossip on account 
or the feeling of self-satisfaction which it 
engenders ; which seeks to drive deep and 
perpetuate invidious social distinctions; which 
mits darker moods takes the form of envy, 
jea ou^, malice, spite, and all uncharitableness. 

^gg^^sive egoism which 
seeks to magnify self by dominating others, by 


nothing as to its discouraj?ei 


of sensual self- 
common to all 
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subduing them to its will; which values material 
possessions for the sake of the power which 
they confer; which is entirely unscrupulous 
in its choice of means to its desired end; which 
builds fortunes on human misery, on sweated 
labour, on relentless grinding of the faces of 
the poor ; which can be unjust, cruel, pitiless, 
treacherous, mendacious, shrinking from no 
iniquity so long as it can gratify its ruling 

passion, its “ lust of sway.*’x 

X These are familiar types of egoisni. The 
life of self-realization provides an antidote to 
them by teaching us to distinguish between 
appearance and reality; between the false self 
and the true self, between reputation and 
intrinsic worth, between power over others and 
power over oneself; by restoring our lost sense 
of proportion; by freeing us from the illusion 
of individuality; by reminding us that the only 
way to magnify self is to outgrow it, to lift it 

above itself, to make it great. / 

X The path of self-realization is a long path; 

' it has many windings and abrupt turnings; it 
is beset with many dangers. A man may have 
travelled far along it, and yet in a moment find 
himself back behind the point from which he 
started. If, for example, he can pride himselr 
on having walked in the path; if he can say to 
himself: It is I who have done these things; 1 
who have mastered my lusts and passions, 
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who have disciplined my soul; I who have 
climbed this height; I who enjoy this wide 
outlook; if he can find satisfaction in what he 
has done, he has done nothing and less than 
nothing. The snake of self will again have 
reared its head; and if he will not grasp it 
firmly and strangle it, it will infect him with 
the ^ most insidious form of egoism, with 
spiritual pride. The only antidote to that 
deadly poison is to fix one*s eyes on what is 
ideal and unattainable and say to oneself “ I am 
nothing, for God is all.”/ 

A There are other types of egoism which 
disguise themselves so skilfully that we are 
sometimes not aware of their presence till 
they are in possession of our souls. Such are 
communal or corporate selfishness; the selfish¬ 
ness of the scientist and the artist; the selfish- 

n«s of the ardent lover; the selfishness of the 
religious devotee. ^ 

X Devotion to a community may be so complete 
hat self seems to have been wholly annulled, 

Z of the man having so fully 

its "mh if t!- ^ ’"ifcommunity, that 
for fh,f! and yet 

in that may be intensely selfish, 

commun^’"'"K'‘f^"® “ selfishness of the 

self-cef?r2^’ 'S wholly 

which it aK k thoroughness with 

Which It absorbs the life of each of its members 
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into its own. Such is the loyalty of the tribes¬ 
man to his tribe or of the fanatic to his church 
or his cause. The tribesman lives for the 
tribe, and will die for it, if need be, without a 
moment’s hesitation. Can self-devotion go 
further than this? But he will take his share, 
without the least compunction, in* massacring 
all the members—men, women and children— 
of a hostile tribe; and he will also share in his 
own tribe’s callous indifference to the well¬ 
being of the rest of mankind. / 

V Here we have a virtue which does not know 
that it is three parts a vice. The same may 
be said of the class loyalty which has in it a 
large element of class hatred; of the patriotism 
which divides mankind into so many armed 
and hostile camps; of the religious fanaticism 
which, in the name of zeal and devotion, 
dedicates evil passions to the service of God/ 
In pre-Revolution days the French nobles were 
whole-heartedly loyal to their order and their 
king; but they exploited and oppressed and 
despised and held themselves cruelly aloof from 
the mass of their fellow-citizens, 
vl The remedy for corporate selfishness, which 
is merely personal selfishness writ large, which 
takes many forms and from which few, if any 
of us, are wholly exempt, is to remember that 
no community can claim the whole of our 
devotion, except the widest of all communities, 
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the Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of the ideal, 
the Kingdom, for membership of which self- 
realization alone can qualify us. Loyalty to 
that all-embracing community lends its sanction 
to all our lesser loyalties, for when we have 
got to the head-springs of devotion we have 
tapped an inexhaustible source. But each of 
our lesser loyalties must have a larger loyalty 
at the heart of it, if it is not to degenerate into 
self-seeking and greed and strife. It may be 
well for us when we are learning the lesson of 
self-less devotion to begin in a preparatory 
school, for devotion develops intensity more 
easily in a small than in a large community. 
But we-unlearn the lesson when we regard the 
object of our devotion, be it large or small, as 
an end in itself. > 

^'yC In the pursuit of truth and beauty a man may 
lose himself in whole-hearted devotion to the 
end at which he aims, and yet in doing so may 
develop a type of selfishness which is the more 
dangerous because its approach is not easily 
foreseen or observed. However e manc ipative 
a spiritual desire may be, if it is over-indulged 
at the expense of other such desires, if its claim 
on one s devotion, which may well be 
extravagant, meets with too ready a response. 
It will develop a selfishness of its own which 
^11 upset the balance and impede the growth 
of the soul, It is to this loss of inward balance 
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that the scientist and the artist, owing to the 
absorbing nature of their work and to the 
disinterested ardour with which they throw 
themselves into it, are peculiarly exposed. Each 
of these idealists is tempted to assume—and 
! the more idealistic he is, the stronger is the 
1 temptation— that his aim in life is alone worth 
I pursuing, that his work in life is alone worth 
doing, that whatever stands in his way must be 
swept aside without compunction, and that in 
virtue of his high mission he is not bound by 
the ordinary ru es of right and wrong. When 
a desire which has the great merit of taking a 
man out of himself, becomes, as it were, self- 
absorbed, it ceases to be emancipative,^ it 
infects with its own selfishness the whole being 
of the man whom it possesses, and by thus 
arresting the growth of his spirit it tends in the 
long run to contract and distort its own. The 
antidote to this form of selfishness is to remind 
oneself that one walks in the path of self- 
realization, not as a scientist or an artist, but 
as a man; and that he is less, not more, than a 
man, however great may be his achievements in 
science or art, who allows himself to be unduly 
dominated by the demands even of such high 

ideals as beauty and truth]( 

I ■y. In the passion of personal love devotion 
’ reaches its maximum of intensity; and, while 
the passion lasts, self seems to have been wholly 
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annulled. But the passion, as a passion, is 
necessarily short-lived; and as it dies down, 
self awakes from its slumber and begins to 
play its part in the drama of love. And as, 
with the awakening of self, the desire for 
possession which is always an element in per¬ 
sonal love, begins to assert itself, a time may 
come when the very ardour of the lover will 
transform itself into a fierce jealousy which is 
at once the parody and the negation of love. 
Or, it may happen that a mutual love which 
began in mutual passion becomes for a while 
an egohme d deux, which, when it has run its 
coursepwITTeiiJ in mutual disenchantment, if 
not in mutual dislike. These are dangers to 
which love is exposed by its own violence, but 
from which the life of self-realization t)pens up 
z way of escape. The love of the lover will 
gain in depth and constancy what it may lose 
in foam and fury if he will but remember that 
there is no final resting-place for the heart, 
except in the desire for what is unattainable, 
in the dream of the ideal, in the love of God.'/s 
< The selfishness of the religious devotee is in 
a class by itself. Self-realization, as an ideal, 
can provide an antidote to every other form of 
selfishness, but not to this. For in principle, 
if not in practice, religious devotion is incom¬ 
patible with selfishness; and it is only when 
religion centres in the cult of a supernatural 
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Deity that the two can co-exist. But the 
philosophy of supernaturalism is the direct 
negation of the philosophy of self-realization; 
and it is, therefore, idle to look to the latter for 
an antidote to the selfishness which the former 
countenances and may almost be said to demand. 
He who hopes to be saved by supernatural 
agency instead of by the natural process of ■ 
soul-growth, who desires both to preserve his 
individuality and to “ possess God,” and who 
is indifferent to the fate of the rest of mankind 
so long as he, for one, is enrolled among the, 
elect, can have no use for self-realization as a 
scheme of life. And the only antidote to his 
selfishness that the gospel of self-realization can 
offer him is to invite him to become “ a new 
creature^’ to change his whole outlook on life. ^ 


CHAPTER VII 


SELF-REALIZATION IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 
I -AND AFTER 

A'*To find the real self, to attain to knowledge 
^ (in the deepest sense of the word) of ultimate 
reality, to attain to oneness with God himself, 
is the task which God has set us. We shall 
never accomplish that task, for in the attempt 
to do so we shall lose ourselves in our own 
infinitude. But our inevitable failure will be 
worth more in the sight of God than the fullest 
' measure of what we count success. X 
J/' Can we by thinking find out God.? No. 
•^The intellectual quest of God, though it has a 
meaning and a purpose and cannot be dispensed 
, with, will lead us at last, z/ ive trust ourselves to zV, 
into a labyrinthi ne jungle of words. There we 
may wSderTor ever and never see the light of 
day. To realize its own impotence, as it did 
in the master-mind of Buddha, is the highest 
achievement of speculative thought; and it is 
an achievement, if I nmy be allowed the paradox, 
of the highest value. ^ 
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For it sets us free for the real business of 
life, free for the vital quest of God, free to follow 
the path of soul-growth, of expanding life, of 
self-realization. In that path there are, as we 
have seen, short cuts to its ideal goal. How 
near to that goal their illuminating experiences 
take the ascetic^ and the mystic^ we cannot 
say. As near, perhaps, as it is possible for 
man to go. But the warning words “ You 
will enter the light, but you will never touch 
the Flame ” apply, we may well believe, to all 
approaches to God.')]^’ 

pll- In any case, short cuts to the goal of man’s 
‘ highest endeavour are open only to men of 
exceptional gifts and powers. > They are not 
open to the rank and file of mankind; and 
when I speak of self-realization as a scheme of 
life, it is of the rank and filejhat I am thinking. 
All men, withouf^exception, can, if they will, 
walk in the path of self-realization. But for 
most of us it is a long path, and a path which is 
easily lost and not easily regained. How long 

^ I am using each of these words in its widest and deepest 
sense. 

, ,)C > One who believes in re-incamation will hold, with some 

' show of reason, that the exceptional gifts and powers of the 
ascetic and the mystic have ^en evolved in a succession of 
earth-lives, and that what seems to be a short cut to reality, 
is really the last stage in a long journey—a journey which 
has taken the traveller to the threshold of ' Nirvana, 
state of being, the essential features of which are freedom 
from illusion and exUnction of the desires which illusior 
evokes. 
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it may prove to be depends, in each case, in 
part at least, on the resolute ener^ with which 
one walks in it and the firmness with which one 
resists temptations to quit it. We can shorten 
the path by following it. We can lengthen it 
indefinitely by straying from it. 

The start that we make in it is all-important. 
"What Plato said more than two thousand years 
ago is as true to-day as when he said it: “ What¬ 
ever the creature, be it plant or animal, tame 
or wild, if its earliest growth makes a good 
start, that is by far the most important stage 
towards the happy consummation of the excel¬ 
lence of which its nature is capable.” Whether 
the earliest growth of a man makes a good or a 
bad start depends in the main on the upbringing 
which he receives as a child. 

Let us begin at the beginning. We are all 
born egoists; and it would go ill with us if we 
were not. For self must be affirmed before it 
can be denied; and it must be firmly grounded 
before it can be transcended. The desire, the 
belief, the thought, the will, by means of which 
we are to transcend self are constituent elements 
of the self; and it is in the service of the 
individual self that they must first be exercised 
and evolved. It is, therefore, no matter for 
wonder, or even for regret, that little children 
should affirm self and assert its legitimate 
claims with uncompromising cando ur. I once 
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heard a mother say to her younger daughter 
(aged five): “You like sharing things with 
Mary (her elder sister, aged six), don't you, 
Lucy? ” To which appeal Lucy replied, with¬ 
out a moment's hesitation, “ No, I hate it.” 
Yet Lucy has, and had then, a loving little 
heart; and she will be ready to break the fetters 
of self when the time comes for her to do so. 
>The time for emancipation from self to be 
begun comes earlier to children than we, their 
elders, are apt to imagine. Growth is in itself 
an emancipative process; and young children, 
if normally healthy and happy, grow rapidly 
from their earliest days on all the planes of 
their being. They do not grow equally on all 
the planes. First one has its turn, then 
another; but they make some measure of 
growth on all of them from the time when they 
begin to walk and talk. Was it not because 
of their vast potentialities and their latent 
capacity for realizing them, and because they 
were hard at work trying to realize them—was 
it not because they had entered the path of 
self-realization and were walking in it with 
vigorous energy, that Jesus said of little children 
“ Of such is the Kingdom of God ? 

■f; “ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

T^But we soon lose touch with it. The child 
is growing fast and growing healthily and 
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happily when we, his educators, take charge of 
him. Then his troubles begin. As soon as 
he has done for himself, what we could never 
have done for him—taught himself to speak; 
as soon as he can understand what is said to 
him and can, therefore, receive and obey (or 
disobey) orders, 

“Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.’^ 

His energy begins to slacken. His joy in 
life is gradually lost. Why is this } Because 
we, who are responsible for his upbringing, 
unknown to ourselves and perhaps with the 
best of intentions, are busily engaged in 
arresting his development, in shutting him up 
in the prison of self. For thousands of years 
education has been dogmatic, dictatorial, dis- 
ciplina^ (in the narrowest sense of the word) 
repressive, devitalizing, 

^ For this there have been many reasons. 
Patriarchal government, tribalism, imperialism, 
feudalisni, sacerdotalism, legalism in morals, 
dualism in philosophy, dogmatism in theology. 
Ignorance of biology and psychology, and— ‘ 
last but by no means least—the Christian 
doctrine of Original Sin, are among the 
influences which have made education what it 

many others. Let us 
eave it to the historian, the sociologist, the 
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psychologist, to unravel the obscurer forces 
that have been at work. Our concern is with 
education as it is, and as it ought to be. ■ 
Education as it is, and as it has long been, is 
based to a large extent on ignorance and dis¬ 
trust—ignorance of the child’s powers and 
possibilities, distrust of his capacity and good¬ 
will. On this hollow foundation a structure 
has been reared which has stood firm for many 
centuries, but is now being gradually under¬ 
mined; undermined by the slow, silent, secret, 
subtle action of new ideas—ideas which have 
been and are being generated by the 
accumulated experience of mankind; by the 
steady advance, gathering impetus as it goes, of 
human knowledge; by the social, political and 
economic changes which man’s advance in 
knowledge, and his consequent discoveries and 
inventions are bringing to pass. 

II ^ The features of the orthodox type of 
' education are familiar to most of us. Dis¬ 
trust of the child is counter-balanced by 
inordinate self-confidence on the part of his 
teacher. The child is congenitally naughty 
and stupid, as well as ignorant. As he is 
naughty, he must be forcibly drilled and dis¬ 
ciplined into the semblance of good conduct. 
As he is ignorant and stupid, as his mental 
stomach is empty and his mental digestion 
weak, he must be forcibly dieted on peptonized 
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rations of information. 'iDistrust of the child 
both presupposes and perpetuates ignorance 
of his nature. / No attempt is made to explore 
its unknown depths, to help him to realize an 
inward ideal, to seek light and guidance from 
within. Outward ideals (if one may call them 
so) are set before him, outward standards of 
value, outward ends of action. No attempt is 
made to discover his latent capacities, and if 
these do not obtrude themselves on the notice 
of the teacher, if they do not openly demand 
the means of expression, it is assumed that 
they do not exist. The business of the pupil 
is to produce certain outward results at the 
bidding and under the direction of the teacher. 
As ends of action, these results do not (in all 
probability) appeal to him and he must, there¬ 
fore, be alternately bullied and bribed into 
producing them. His baser fears must be 
appealed to by the threat of punishment, his 
baser desires by the promise of material rewards. 
The results which he is expected to produce 
are visible, measurable, ponderable. His pro¬ 
gress in producing them can, therefore, be 
accurately tested and appraised. The process 
of testing is known as examination; and the 
verdict of the examiner is the final end of 
action for both the teacher and the child. In 
worldng for the examination the child enters— 
and is intended to enter—into competition with 
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his classmates, whom he henceforth regards as 
his rivals and potential enemies; his natural 
inclination to regard them as comrades and 
fellow-workers having been systematically and 
^ authoritatively repressed. This appeal to his 
competitive instinct, supplementing the threat 
of punishment and the offer of reward, takes the 
place of the appeal to his disinterested desire 
for knowledge—to his instinctive desire to 
overcome difficulties, to solve problems, to gain 
power, to develop faculty—to his more deeply 
seated, because more vital and essential, desire 
for beauty, for truth, for ideal good—to his 
sense of duty—to his love of his teacher and his 
school. ‘ 

What happens to the child who is the victim 
^/i(j»’of this type of education? For one thing his 
individuality is being systematically starved 
and stifled. His teachers do not think of him 
as an individual. They think of him as a unit 
in a class of twenty or thirty (or more) children, 
who are all doing the same work at the same time 
and are all supposed to be in the same stage of 
mental development. Independent action on 
his part is strictly forbidden. Independent 
thought is discouraged, and even—in the most 
vital of all matters—authoritatively proscribed. 
Little or no scope is allowed him for the exer¬ 
cise of initiative, of judgment, of self-reliance. 
No attempt is made to discover his tastes, his 
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inclinations, or his aptitudes; and the idea of 
providing for the satisfaction of these is foreign 
to the whole scheme of his education. The 
last thing that his teachers contemplate is that 
he should be himself, that he should become 

what he has it in him to be. 

^ The suppression of the child s individuality 
Tias many aspects. On these we need not 
dwell. Suffice it to say that the general 
tendency of the dominant type of education 
is to lower vitality, to paralyze faculty, to 
weaken will power, to desocialize communal 
life, to externalize ideals, to arrest or pervert 
inward and spiritual growth. 

X More especially is this the case when what 
is called “ religious instruction ” is being given. 
For then a pressure is being exerted, free reaction 
to which is strictly forbidden; and the invari¬ 
able tendency of pressure from without, to which 
there is no reaction, is to kill. K The champions 
of Christian orthodoxy sometimes complain 
that Christendom is no longer Christian. So 
far as this is true, the zeal of the churches and 


sects for the religious training of the young is 
largely to blame for it. For to give definite 
dogmatic instruction in the (so-called) truths 
of religion as if they were the truths of the 
multiplication table, is the surest way to kill 
religious faith. 

^ The picture which I have drawn is over- 
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that it depicts a state 
slowly passing away, 
education as it was a 
generation ago; and it must be remembered 
that the education which was given then is 
largely responsible for the state of the world 
as it is to-day. It is also a true picture of 
education as it is given to-day in thousands and 
tens of thousands of schools in this and other 
countries.^ I 

K The ideal of life which is embodied in that 
type of education is, I need hardly say, 
diametrically opposed to the ideal of self- 
realization. Between the two ideals there is a 
truceless war. 

I have said that the orthodox type of 
education is beJng gradually undermined. The 
general trend of the ideas that are undermining 
it is unmistakable. XThe function of educa¬ 
tion, as we are at last beginning to realize, is to 
foster growth, not to repress it; to foster growth 
on all the planes of our being, physical, mental, 
moral, social and spiritual. With this end in 
view what form ought education to take iV 

^ 1 The emancipation of the child from the pressure which 
paralyzes his natural energies has made more headway in the 
home than in the school. There was a time when the home 
life, and even the nursery life, of the child was so completely 
overshadowed by the doctrine of Original Sin, that education, 
as he first experienced it, was all commands, prohibitions, 
condemnations and punishments. That dark shadow has m 
large measure passed away. 


coloured, in the sense 
of things which is 
It is a true picture of 
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May I repeat (with some modifications and 
additions) an answer to this question which I 
gave some years ago, and which, as it seems to 
me, still holds good?xThe wise teacher will 
base his system of education on whole-hearted 
trust in the child’s unrealized possibilities, and 
on partial distrust of himself. He will assume 
at the outset that the child has an instinctive 
desire—not the less genuine because it is 
largely subconscious—for self-development, for 
knowledge, for social order. He will give him 
as favourable an environment as possible. He 
will give him, as far as lies in his power, abun¬ 
dant and varied food for mind, and heart and 
soul. He will give him stimulus—if he can, 
and if he thinks the child can react to it—the 
stimulus of a magnetic personality, not the 
unwholesome stimulus of bribes and threats. 

[ guidance, sparingly and 

j judiciously—the guidance that attracts, not the 
j guidance that compels. He will give him 
I instruction when he thinks it will profit him, 
and will give it more readily and more effectively 
when it IS spontaneously sougl^ And. he will 
give him disciplinary direction when he feels 
that he cannot do otherwise. But he will do ' 
nis best to encourage self-discipline and self- 
instmction; for he will know that the former 
is the r^l moulder of character, and the latter 
the real fountain-head of knowledge. If the 
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child is one of many pupils, he will encourage 
a free social life among them, discouraging 
competition as far as possible, and giving 
opportunities for team work in school and out 
I or school, and other modes of co-operation, so 
that the spirit of comradeship, with the higher 
developments of love and devotion that are 
latent in it, may have fair play. For the rest, 
he will keep discreetly in the background, 
leaving the work of education in the main to 
the spontaneous energies of the child’s unfolding 
nature, and waiting patiently for that nature to 
reveal itself—first as expanding life for the 
child, and then as guiding light for the child 
and for himself. 

The child who had been brought up under 
'■^uch auspices as these would have made a 
happy start in the life of self-realization. But 
why, it will be asked, do I advocate respect for 
individuality and condemn the education that 
forcibly represses it.? Is not the cult of the 
individual self incompatible on my own showing 
with the quest of the ideal self.? Beyond a 1 
doubt it is. But respect for individuality is one 
thing and the cult of the individual self is another. 
A man’s individuality is his own appointed way 
of escape from self. This is not a paradox, but 
an almost obvious truth. It is by self-develop¬ 
ment, not by self-annihilation, it is by the 
actual growth of the soul that a man escapes 
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from the prison of self. For the growth of 
the soul, if it is healthy, harmonious and many- 
sided, is of inner necessity o«/growth, self¬ 
transcendence, escape from thraldom to self. 
But if growth is to be effective, it must be 
carried on along the lines of one’s own nature. 
One’s individuality must itself teach one 
how best to transcend individuality.^ One’s 
own self must guide one into the path which 
will lead one, onward and upward, into the 
selfless life. No other guide can take its 
place. A path which one is directed to take, 
a path into which one is led by the hand (so to 
speak) will prove to be a blind alley. For no 
two persons are exactly alike. Each of us 
differs from his fellows in numberless ways. 
The education which ignores this funda¬ 
mental fact goes astray from the outset. One 
of the defects of the orthodox type of education 
is that it tries to force all its victims into one 
conventional mould. And the nemesis of its 
mistaken policy is that in its very attempt to 
suppress individuality it unduly encourages it. 
Or rather, it unduly encourages the self- 
assertion and self-indulgence which the cult of 
the individual self is apt to produce. ^ For the 

. ^ les to force all its victims 

into one conventional mould arrests, or at best 
distoi^, the soul-growth of each of them, and 
in doing so closes, or at best obstructs the path 
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of liberation from self. If self-transcendence j ^ 
is of the essence of soul-growth, the surest way /'; 
to foster selfishness is to paralyze the growing I j 
soul by dogmatic and dictatorial pressure, and / j 
by rejecting, in the supposed interest of discipline,7 | 
the guidance into the path of liberation which 1 
individuality offers. 

We think of education too exclusively in 
y-terms of childhood and youth. It is really a 
' life-long process, if life is being really lived. 

If education ends with adolescence, life ends 
1 with it. The life of self-realization is a life of 
unceasing self-education. The two processes, 
which are one and the same, go on up to the 
hour of death. What then? Is death the end 
of all things? Surely not. Self-realization, as 
an ideal, compels one to look beyond the grave, 
compels one to believe in a plurality of lives, 
compels one to look forward to an ascent 
through a succession of lives to higher and still 
higher levels of self-development, to an advance 
from grade to grade, from plane to plane, to 
heights of spiritual attainment which always 
have higher heights above them. So vast are 
the potentialities of selfhood that no life, no 
succession of lives, can suffice for the realization 

of them. 

i-X What does it all mean, then? What are 
^fwe working for? What are we aiming at? 
Before I attempt to answer this question let me 
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try to justify my claim that self-realization is 
the ideal life for man as a s(^u^r on earth. 
Is there any scheme of life that can compete 
with it.? “ The service of God ” is a possible 
answer to this question. But can a man serve 
God better than by trying to do his will? And 
where is God’s will written more clearly than 
in the lines of one’s nature, in the lines along 
which the work of self-development is to be 
carried on, in the various powers and possi¬ 
bilities with which God has endowed us and 


which are waiting to be realized? To aim at 
my own perfection, to make the most of myselt 
in all directions, to try to be my best—is there 
any act of devotion to the will of God that can 
take precedence of this? And if there are 
other ways in which I can serve God, is it not 
my duty to try, to the best of my ability, to fit 
myself for such service? And how am I to do 
this except by self-discipline and self-culture, 
by developing the higher side of my nature at 
the expense (if need be) of the lower, by trying 
Uo realize my true self? ^ ^ 

In the Canticle Benedicise which is alternative 
m our prayer-book to the Te Deum, all things, 
animate and inanimate, are called upon to praise 

e Lord and magnify him for ever. How are 
they to respond to this call ? By pouring into 

with which he has endowed them? yin the 
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case of living things the task set them is that 
of cherishing the flame of life, of unfolding life, 
of continuing it, of reproducing it, of expanding 
it. To this task all living things below man’s 
level address themselves with indefatigable 
industry. But they work for the most part, 
as it seems to us, blindly and instinctively, in 
obedience to constraining forces which they 
cannot resist. Man, as a self-conscious being, 
is something more than a blind instrument of 
the Creator’s will. He has been admitted in 
some sort into partnership with the Master- 
builder of the world. He can work for God, 
or against him. He cannot be neutral. If 
he can do nothing else he can at least be self- 
creative, he can at least try to build up himself. 
If he will do this he will be able to do more than 
this. He has been qualifying himself for ser¬ 
vice, and opportunities for service will be found 
for him. Tasks will be assigned to him, the 
doing of which, if he does them well, will react 
upon and help forward the process of his self- 
building, and make him better and still better 
able to praise the Lord and magnify him for 
ever. ( 

What of the service of Man? Is that an end 
in itself? The best service that we can render 
to our fellow-men is to help them to fulfil their 
respective destinies, to realize their respective 
ideals, to find their true selves. But how can 
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a man do this for others if he does not try, with 
heart and soul to do it for himself? How much 
philanthropic effort has been wasted owing 
to the philanthropist having never tried to 
solve in his own being the supreme problem 
of the meaning and purpose of life—the 
supreme problem, to which all our social pro¬ 
blems are subordinate and the neglect of which 
makes the would-be-reformer a blind leader 
of the blind! The philanthropy which pays 
no regard to the supreme problem but contents 
itself with trying to remedy glaring abuses is at 
best a mere palliative of morbid symptoms, 
instead of being an attempt to discover and 
eradicate the causes of disease. 

K There are, of course, many other ways of 
serving one*s fellow-men. Social service, in¬ 
volving as it does the due subordination of 
the individual to the communal self, is one of 
our appointed “ means of grace and, if not 
the rnost efficacious of all, it is certainly the most 
readily available. To kill out the sense of 
separateness, the sense which the illusion of 
individuality is ever tending to foster, is one of 
the first lessons which self-realization, as an 
ideal, sets us, and one of the last tasks which we 
can hope to accomplish. Opportunities for jj 
service to others present themselves to us at^ 
every turn. If we are to make a profitable use 
of these, we must try to fit ourselves for service 
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by making ourselves as efficient as possible, by 
cultivating to their full capacity, as far as the 
conditions of life permit, our various gifts and 
powers. Foremost among these, and the most 
essential for our purpose, are the spirit of com¬ 
radeship and the capacity for disinterested 
devotion which are latent in all of us. But 
there is no natural endowment which will not, 
if duly cultivated, add to the value of our ser¬ 
vice to our fellow-men. And the higher the 
level and the wider the range of one's own life, 
the higher will be the level and the wider the 
range of one's beneficent activities. The fur¬ 
ther a man goes along the path of self-realization, 
the better will he be able to do his duty to his 
neighbour, and the easier it will be for him to 
love his neighbour as himself. 

^ But if all that I claim on behalf of the life of 
self-realization were conceded, we should still 
be faced by the question: What does it all 
mean.? What does it all mean—the toil, the 
travail, the struggle, the suffering, the adventure 
into unknown worlds, the stormy voyage 
through uncharted seas.? What does it all 
mean.? I must go back to this question. Is 
there any end to the life of self-realization.? 
None that I can see; none, as I look down the 
vista of time towards the vanishing point of it 
which we call eternity. The real self, being 
infinite, universal, divine, will never be found; 
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and, therefore, one will never be able to find 
rest and satisfaction in self. 

/What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? These 
words are authoritative. What do they mean? 

A misunderstanding of them has led men to 
think of salvation as a bare escape from per¬ 
dition, and, therefore, to substitute, as the end 
and aim of life, the achievement of a minimum 
for the pursuit of an ideal. What the words ' 
really mean is that it is a greater thing to gain 
one’s own soul—to find one’s own ideal self— 
than to gain the whole world. And we may 
read into them the further meaning that it were 
easier to gain the whole world than to find one’s 
own ideal self. 

Jesus loved to set us tasks which are too hard 
for us. It was his way of helping us to rise 
above ourselves. This, the greatest of all tasks, 0 
will never be accomplished. V* The ideal self ^ 
will never be found; but for that very reason 
the quest of it is life eternal. Which is the 
real self of an oak tree—the acorn, the first 
upward shoot, the sapling, or the full-grown 
tree. Surely it is the full-grown tree. But, 
alas! as soon as the tree has reached its 
maturity it begins to decay. Its zenith is 
rollowed by its decline. It is not so with the 
soul of man. Self-realization is an adventure 
into the infinite, and it will never reach its goal, 
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But need we pity ourselves for this? Shall we 
not rather rejoice that for us defeat, because we 
refuse to accept it, is more than victory; that the 
completeness of our failure measures the great¬ 
ness of our triumph; that our life, because it 
never reaches maturity, is all immortal youth; 
that our day has no noon and therefore no 
decline into night? 
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